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“Well, you would come!” 


Dernier Cri in ‘Theatrical Criticism 


()' course, these unfortunates 
need never have gone—and 


neither need you. 

True, each month some twenty 
or thirty new plays set their cap for 
your theatre-going favor. .But 
something like two thirds of them 
are promptly withdrawn — Tur- 
keys, they are called in Broadway 
parlance. 

Why waste time and money and 
temper wandering through these 
waste lands of the drama? Espe- 
cially when you can stop this kind 
of thing if month by month you 


read THE STAGE. 


It is the business of ‘THE STAGE 
to point out month by month what’s 
good and what’s bad in the theatre, 
to point you to the plays you want 
to see, to warn and guard you 
against those you do not. 

Let THE STAGE come to you on 
the first of every month—with its 
mellowed and considered criticism, 
enriched with a luxurious generosi- 
ty of illustration; preparing you in 
advance for the fullest enjoyment 
of the play; preserving on the 
printed page those memorable mo- 
ments which you experience in the 


theatre. 


A stimulating and entertaining 
paper, THE STAGE; and with it at 
hand, the dernier cri in theatre 
criticism becomes not “Well you 
qwould come”’, but “I wouldn’t have 


missed it.”” 


THE 


S LA GS 


‘50 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


25 cents on. Principal Newsstands. 


By subscription $2.50 a year. 
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INTERIORS 
OF 
UNUSUAL 
APPEAL 
Cretonne Curtains 
lined suitable for 
living room or bed- 
room—per pair— 

$15.00 
Ruffled Net Cur- 
tains—per pair— 


$12.00 


Taffeta Curtains 
and 
Bedspreads 
Inexpensively priced 


Fully Equipped Closets 
on display 
Coéperation with 
Architects and 
Decorators 


The CLOSET Shop 


—_MRS_ GEORGE HERZOG 


I8O MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK fiz 


RHINELANDER {$440 eX 3 


Pair’ of Antique Sheffield Candelabra. 
Circa 1790. (Part of set of 2 candelabra 
and 4 candlesticks.) 

Antique oval Sheffield Plate Monteith 
bowl, with 2 handles, leaf decoration and 
applied shaped shield, Circa 1810. Items 
in a collection of antique English furnish- 
ings to be seen at 


36 East 57th Street, New York 


TREVOR E. 


NEW YORK 


: 


Know Period Styles of 
Furniture #y 


Written for 
the Home 
Owner 


$1.00 
POSTPAID 


This brief, concise, authentic history of 
period furniture styles is owned by 
hundreds of readers of Arts & Decora- 
tion and practically every public and 
college library in America. Endorsed by 
designers, architects, furniture dealers, 
librarians, students and laymen, Con- 
tains 154 pages, covering all period 
styles, with historical sidelights and 
more than 250 illustrations. Sixth edi- 
tion re-edited. Every owner of a well- 
appointed home should own this hand- 
some and valuable book. ... A few first- 
edition copies, bound in ooze calf, num- 
bered and inscribed, $5.00. 

co. 


CENTURY FURNITURE 
48-A Logan St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


IMPORTERS of ENGLISH 


PERIOD FURNITURE 


ANTIQUES AND Hanp Mabe 


REPRODUCTIONS 
To the Trade Only 


We have regular shipments from Eng- 
land of carefully selected antiques and 
craftsmen-made reproductions. 

The Public is invited to inspect our 


showrooms but business can 


only be 
transacted through a Decorator or Dealer. 


HODGES, LTD. 
206 EAST 471m STREET 


Eldorado 5-5254 


Llome Decoration 


Here and There About Town 


BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


HIS interesting 
metal _—_candle- 
stick, finished in 
red, is one of a pair 
at Bonwit Teller’s. 
Here, as well, are 
other “‘giftable”’ 
things, such as fas- 
cinating cocktail and 
highball glasses, 
decorated with gold 
fauns and_ leaves, 
some old-fashioned 
whiskeys with a gay 
plaid decoration, 
and others with In- 
dians. Still another 
new pattern shows 
a sea route indi- 
cated from Gibral- 
Bonwit Tell. tat to the United 
ee. KifthiAver States. The new 
trays, stainless and 
modern in type, are also ‘attractive. 
They are in black with color. 


HE silver plated U-shaped can- 
dlestick, below, from the Can-dle- 


The Manor House, 22 East 67th St. 


Luxe Shop with its especially made 
candle in red, black or ivory, is of a 
generally useful size and the latest 
model of this type. Antiquing ‘candles 
of any kind or size to order is also 
done here. Supplementing the can- 
dles is a varied assortment of glass 
vases, cigarette holders, boxes and 
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ashtrays. Monogrammed table glass- 
ware may likewise be ordered and 
with this, a monogrammed heavy 
crystal ashtray with double-grooved 
sides, in which a lighted cigarette 
may be laid. The bathroom bottles, 
recently received, show beautiful ex- 
amples of Sevres, Lalique and Bo- 
hemian glass charmingly decorated. 


NGLISH eighteenth century re- 
productions in furniture, made 
in their own factory, with a careful 


Thorval, 805 Madison Ave. 


simulation of old-world feeling and 
finish are available at The Manor 
House in representative types. 
Here, scattered about the spacious 
showrooms, are pieces that apply to 
the living room, dining room or 
library, charmingly presented in ap- 
propriate surroundings, with a view 
to their harmonious association. 
he book cabinet, illustrated, is a 
Sheraton reproduction in faded ma- 
hogany, with a lower cupboard that 
affords a most desirable space for a 
radio. The inside finish is pale green. 


, 
‘ 


NGLISH eighteenth century 

decorative accessories, in a di- 
versified selection of antique porce- 
lains, in which white is stressed, with 
yellow and 
old crackle, 
together with 
pieces of old 
silver con- 
verted to mod- 
ern usage, 
supplement 
the period 
furniture at 
Thorval’s. 
Lamps are 
another spec- 
ialty. The one 
shown here is 
of Ming paste 
with a white 


Can-dle-Luxe Shop. 
530 Madison Ave. 


ecoration. 
Publishing Co., Inc., 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. Subs A 
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G. Streeter, 841 Madison Ave. 


W. 
taffeta shade. With this is an an- 
tique Chinese bowl and bookends. 


T the shop of William G. Streeter 
all the foibles that add so much 
to the decoration of the house, the 
enjoyment of the bridge table and 
the bar, are to be found in their new- 
est interpretations. Among these is 
the triple folding canapé or sand- 
wich tray, of chromium that will not 
tarnish, and the many small things 
in crystal, in good taste, for the din- 
ing table. Included in these is the 
new U-shaped Steuben glass candle- 
stick with candles, in seven colors, 
to fit. In fact candles of all kinds are 
to be had here. 

The stool, illustrated, is of black 
and gold lacquer with a removable 
tray that may be used for the double 
purposes of stool and table. On it is 
a chromium tray and an after-dinner 
coffee service. The smoker’s stand is 
of chromium and bakelite with con- 
tainers for ashes and cigarettes. 

In bar equipment, there are many 
new glasses, such as the imported 
erystal beer mugs, reminiscent of 
old days, and the taller glass, with- 
out a handle, that becomes broader at 
the top. There are also reproductions 


Colonial Furniture, 229 E. 47th St. 


: | i} be wi 


of old English decanters, in cut crys- 


tal, and a complete, moderately- | 
priced monogrammed glass table ser- | 


vice made to order. 

For bridge, there is a new mono- 
grammed suéde table cover, to match 
the playing cards, also mono- 
grammed. Now that “jig saw” puz- 
zles are again in demand, a large 


° . ° ° | 
selection of subjects is available here. 


Patented folding puzzle trays, which 
enable one to solve a puzzle at leis- 
ure, are also featured in this shop. 


eee furniture in repro- 


duction of authentic Early Amer- | 


can, Colonial and museum pieces of 
expert workmanship is produced by 
the Colonial Furniture Co. at mod- 
erate cost. These are built to special 
order or are designed for individual 
needs, in any type. 

In the basket table of antique 
maple, illustrated, a modern adapta- 


Kitchenette Art Shop, 425 Mad. Ave. 


tion of an old idea has been intro- 
duced in the open work under-shelf. 
This was originally intended to hold 
balls of wool and admit of drawing 
the strands through the openings. 
The green pottery lamp has a parch- 
ment shade banded in green and 
gold. The bench is of solid cherry. 


Woods that were identified with | 


the originals are used, such as pine, 
plain and curly maple, walnut, 
cherry and mahogany, without ven- 


eer, except in cases where adherence | 


to the original antique requires its 
use. The mirrors made by this firm 
are also authentic in detail. One has 
a decorative upper panel containing 
a hand-carved ship, entirely of wood, 
under glass. Hooked rugs, such as 
the old one illustrated, are likewise 
featured in a rare selection. 


HE ‘kitchen and bathroom are 
supplied with every essential that 
lends itself to decoration at the 
Kitchenette Art Shop, which for 
years has established the mode for 
what is most charming for these uses. 
A prevailing color note, cherry 


LILAC 


the newest addition to the Molinelle 
line of exquisite perfumes, bottled in 


London. $18.50, $35.00 and $65.00. 


GARDENIA in its glass case; $18.50, 
$35.00 and $65.00. 

ENGLISH ROSES, BEAU GESTE and 
NO. 29 in the Cupid bottle, $5.00, 
$15.00, $25.00 and $40.00. 


Handbag bottle, all fragrances, $2.50. 


C.W. DAVENPORT, Importer 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Vienna 


MOLINELLE 


eS al ae 


Lon don 


Stalian and Spanish 


Antiques 


Marble and Stone Garden 
@rnaments 


FRINGES 


designed by 


FRANCES T. 
MILLER 


for rugs, curtains 


and upholstery 


FRANCES T. 
MILLER, Inc. 
10 EAST 53 St., N. Y. C. 


18th Century Spanish painted Bed, 
ground, Spanish Green Damask Bedspread 
of the 17th Century. 17th Century Spanish 
Walnut Bench covered in blue and silver 
Brocade. 


Geo. Wd. Funk 


862 Lexington Avenue Mew Work 
neat 65th Street 


green 


Rugs, Textiles, 


Wallpapers 


ELSIE DE WOLFE 


Announces that the prices of her entire 


collection of fine & unusual 


pieces in her New York 


Galleries have been 


DRASTICALLY REDUCED 


ELSIE DE WOLFE wc. 


* 


Antiques Objets d'Art 


667 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Our new refreshment cart with 


removable tray and complete 
with compartments for glasses, 
bottles, etc. inside of barrel. 


We are showing the finest pro- 
ductions in Reed and Rattan 
Furniture for Sun Room, Ter- 
Patio or Yacht at un- 
usually low prices. 


race, 


Our facilities for serving you 
are unsurpassed. 


THE REED SHOP 
203 East 49th St. New York City 


Importep Aztec INDIAN 
PoTTERY 


From Otp Mexico 


Just the thing for 
your den, _ sitting 
room, or for bridge 
prizes, 


Vase shown stands 
10% inches high. 
Deep blue, with del- 
icate black, white 
and blue designs. 
Delivered by express 


anywhere in ‘id 
U.S: “Ay for $3. 


Photographie reproductions show- 
ing a score of these beautiful IN- 
DIAN-MADE WARES mailed free, 


SAMUEL M. DUFFIE Co. 


IMPORTERS 


MIssIoNn TEXAS 


ENVELOPE PURSES 


hand in a 
Ie ~ ac si bd 
srocades and Tapestries. 


Beautifully made by 
variety ot 
Lined to harmonize; or in contrast- 
ing shades, in Moire, Satin, or 
Taffeta. Attractive bridge prizes. 
Bags measure 7” by 4”, and con- 
tain two little pockets in the lining. 
EVENING BAGS 
Gold or Silver Brocade 
Colored Brocade or Tapestry 
Prices include postage 


handsome and 


Wide choice of colors. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 


161 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Material exceptionally 
durable. 


red, is accented this season for the 
kitchen as being both effective and 
practical. This further introduces a 
certain cheerfulness that may be ex- 
pressed in all of the accessories, 
illustrated in the dry grocery con- 


tainers and the spice set illus- 
trated. On these the decoration is 
carried out in’ red bands, with 


fruit, conventionalized flower, poppy 


RELA ERMAEM EL 
—_ 


Plaza Studios, 385 Madison Ave. 


and picturesque Dutch girl motifs. 

These may be repeated through- 
out, such as on the trays, vegetable 
rack, waste basket,- and all the 
kitchen equipment, with attractive 
shelf edgings and crisp dimity win- 
dow curtains trimmed in red rick 
rack, to harmonize. The shower cur- 
tains for the bathroom here are also 
distinctive in color and texture, as 


are the washable mohair rugs. The 
toilet bottles and glasses, too, may 
be decorated to match the paper or 
curtains, or in any design desired. 


ee for all purposes designed 


after accepted period treatments 
are supplied by the Plaza Studios, 
through the decorators. Representa- 
tive of this stock is the Lenox china 
lamp, illustrated, in white with gold 
swans. With this is used a white 
taffeta. shade bound in a laurel 
wreath trimming and lined with sun- 
set. This Directoire base is also ob- 
tainable in ivory and green or red. 
Other Lenox china lamps of 
equally graceful proportions show 
delicate colors consistent with the 
boudoir or dressing-table. A particu- 
larly lovely one of these has a pink 
china base of solid tone, with a shade 
of a deeper pink trimmed in ribbon. 
In the lamp shades, the type most 
favored, as an alternative to the plain 
taffeta shade is that showing drawn, 
swirled silk. This may be carried 
out in four bands around the shade 
or a single effect of swirling. 
A new idea in reflecting illumina- 
tion is the one sponsored by these 
|studios in a china reflector, of a 


semi-indirect type, in which the 
diffusing of the light is so evenly 
distributed as to produce a pleasing 
glow, rather than a glare. This is 
particularly desirable for floor lamps 
or a table lamp used on a piano. 


INDOW shades no longer as- 

sume their monotonous and con- 
ventional aspect in which they serve 
only to darken a room, when they 
take on the advantages such as are 
offered in the one illustrated. 

This type of shade, which suggests 
Venetian blinds, except that it is 
made of a washable fabric known as 
Tontine, rather than wood, was in- 
vented by Claude D. Carver and is 
manufactured by Morse & Driscoll, 
Inc. for distribution among the deco- 
rators and leading shade dealers. 

These shades are particularly prac- 
tical when both privacy and ventila- 
tion are desired, as in a bedroom, at 
night, and may be easily adjusted to 
shield any part of the window. The 
one shown here is of pale green Ton- 
tine cloth with tapes of a deeper 
shade of green, in pleasing contrast. 

Any standard colors and combina- 
tions may be obtained, however, 
made to special order. They. are also 
to be had in striped Tontine and with 
a perforated decoration. 

This shade is easily operated in 
the same manner as the ordinary 
shade, except that the tapes roll up 
with the roller and not the cloth. By 
lowering the shade at the top, the 
noisy flapping, so prevalent in the or- 
dinary shade, is eliminated. It is 
easily removed for washing and is 
guaranteed to retain its folds. 

With the growing trend toward 


Morse & Driscoll, 330 Fifth Ave. 
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-stones, some Victorian, some ear- 


Harry H. Knight, 390 Park Ave. 


modern decoration, the filtering and 
appealing light of Venetian blinds 
has reintroduced them into popular 
favor and with them other window 
treatments suggesting them, such as 
this latest development in shades. 


LD English silver, with the 

passing years, has lost none of 
its charm so identified with it in the 
notable pieces that have come down 
from the hands of famous silver- 
smiths and the shops. 

In the group of old English pieces, 
above, from Harry H. Knight, this is 
typified in the large Georgian platter 
made by H. Greenway, London, 
1792; the pitcher of splendid pro- 
portions by Harry Haynes, 1774; 
covered cup with crest by Andrew 
Fogelberg, London, 1774, and the 
William and Mary tankard, the work 
of Anthony Nelme, of London, 1694. 

Formerly associated with E. 
Schmidt & Co., Mr. Knight has de- 
veloped an understanding of old 
English silver that has enabled him 
to acquire a notable collection for 
his own shop recently opened. 

Among these, for example, are * 
lovely old tea caddies and boxes that 
have relinquished their original pur- 
poses and become cigarette contain- 
ers. Then there are the shell butter 
dishes of Georgian origin, that make 
the smartest of ashtrays today, not 
forgetting the potato ring of beauti- 
ful etched design that may serve now 
as a most attractive flower holder. 

Snuff boxes are another item that 
have passed from fashion and yet are 
just the size for the woman smoker 
to conceal in her purse. These have 
the added charm of old-world deco- 
ration and workmanship and are far 
from commonplace. There are also 
many small silver articles that make — 
attractive reasonably priced gifts for 
weddings and other occasions. 

Supplementing the display of 
Georgian silver there are fine pieces 
of old Sheffield and English china, 
in tea and dessert services. The glass 
includes creditable reproductions of 
old designs as well as of originals. 
Jewelry set with semi-precio 


lier, contribiite added interest here 


HEAVENS! 
HE’S FORGOTTEN THE HEATHERINGTONS! 


Unlike the elephant, the unhappy man in the picture 


does forget. 

Here he is remembering that he’s forgotten one of the 
most important of his Christmas listings—that present 
for the Heatheringtons. And it was so essential to send 
this charming couple the one gift that would assured]y 
chime with their discerning tastes. 

Perhaps you, too, have forgotten. What’s to do about 
it? Just fill in the coupon below and be at peace. 
Then your friends will receive The New Yorker for 
one year, beginning with the December 24th. issue. 
They will have a fifty-two, self-repeating reminder 
that you are a giver of rare discrimination. We will send 
to those whose names you write in below an attractive 
card saying that you have remembered them with a 


present which will be an infallible guide on their jour- 


MERRY 


Pee peYyORWE A ee eee VEST) 457TH STREET 


Enclosed find $———— 


your special Christmas subscription terms— 


GORI Sha st 


neyings about town, a wise interpreter and a conscien- 


tious chronicler of all that makes for more glamorous 
living. 
Of course, now that you’ve found the happy solution 
for that regrettable lapse of memory you will act this 
instant. This is positively our dernier cri for Christmas 
1932. 


RATEs ON SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS— 


One year—$5.00 Two years—$7.00 


SPECIAL CHRistmaAs Rates EFFECTIVE 
ON TWO OR MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
(Good Until Dec. 24, 1932) 
Two one-year subscriptions $7.50 
Three one-year subscriptions $10.00 
Add $2.50 for each additional 
one-year subscription. 


NEW YORK 


for which please enter the following names to receive THE New YorKER under 


Miss Viss 
Mrs. > Mrs. »>——__——_- - 
Mr. Mr. 
Address - Addres Pa S a Sans Te . = Ss 
for years for as years 
; Yes ' a o chee 
Send Christmas gift card | Vo Send Christmas gift card} y,, 
Donor’s Name a ees 
Address 
(Canada, $3.10 additional a year for each subscription, Foreign, $1.00 additional.) A. D.-J 
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Your home, perhaps... planned for 
happiness with the Wurlitzer Rest- 
dence Pipe Organ... 


Where hospitality is anart... The 
Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ 


JOHN E. MILLER, DESIGNER 
MAIER AND WALSH, ARCHITECTS 


YOURSELF 


Plan your home first for happiness. Plan for happy hours! You have the 
vision to know their value. You can bring your wishes true. The Wurlitzer 


Residence Pipe Organ will make you very happy. 


It is so easy to have this loveliest of all musical instruments in your home. 

i i i n is compact... needs littl ae er: 
The Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ is compact eds little space. Wi bindotae in iin ee 
may be quickly, simply installed. It fits your fine home, whatever its size, The Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ 


wherever it is. The Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ is very modestly priced. 


And the joy it brings you! Great music played by masters... the hap- 
piness of playing your favorite music yourself . . . continuous concerts as 
long as you wish. . . re-created at the touch of a button. 


See the Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ at a nearby Wurlitzer studio. 
Play it yourself... hear how superbly it re-creates the music you love best. 


WUuRLIIZER 


RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


Wurlitzer studios are centrally located in New ¥ ork, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, and Pittsburgh. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, New 
York, or any Wurlitzer branch, will gladly send you, without any obligation, 
complete details, including an illustrated brochure. Write for your copy today. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


The first impression one has of the conservatory 
on the estate of Pierre S. du Pont is that of a 


splendid garden flanked by vine-covered columns 


re) : 


RETAINS THE ATMOSPHERE OF OLD-TIME CHARM 
IN THE MIDST OF MAGNIFICENT SURROUNDINGS 


BY HENRIETTA SANDS MERRICK 


THOSE who write about “Longwood”, the home of Mr. 

and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont at Kennett Square, Pa., 
always emphasize the magnificence of an estate that has 
developed from the original tract of land conveyed by 
William Penn to George Peirce in 1702 into what is surely 
the most famous garden in America. 

Yet each time that I visit Longwood I am impressed by 
the fact that this magnificence is expressed everywhere in 
terms of flowers and trees and fountains, and in sumptuous 
rooms in a glass flower-palace all of which is shared not 
only with invited guests but with the public at large, 
while for themselves they have chosen an old house that 
was built in 1730 with bricks brought from England in 
sailing vessels. 

After Mr. du Pont acquired the estate he built a wing 
corresponding to the original homestead and joined the 
two with a glass roof. This covers an enclosed garden en- 
trance where one passes among palms and flowers and 
fountains and across flagstones from the library in the 
new wing to the quaint old home that is vine-covered. The 
small rooms there retain the atmosphere of two hundred 
years ago and even in the spacious library one recognizes 
the home of people who love simple but gracious living. 
Easy chairs, family portraits, the photographs of friends, 
and flowers on all sides . . . there is welcome everywhere, 
and from every room broad windows and doors look on 
gardens and lawns shaded by the magnificent trees. Never 
before has the public had a glimpse behind the scene that 
has been pictured time and again from the exterior. A book 
could be written about the estate describing the rare collec- 
tion of plants and shrubs, the natural woodland scenes that 
lead to sylvan retreats, the spreading lawns and garden 


(Siena jue sil aes 


In the long corridors leading from the 
main glass house to a maze of green- 
houses, infinite beauty is furnished all 
seasons of the year by a gorgeous dis- 
play of seventy varieties of orchids. 
In the photograph below are well-de- 


veloped species which include Cattle- 


yas, Brassocattleyas and Oncidiums 
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In the green house the large 
reception room has half pan- 
eled walls of waxed walnut, 
with dull gold relief on the 
pilaster caps and around 
the cornice, from which light 
floods the room. The floor 
is of teakwood from Siam 
and the rugs are in tones of 
grey and blue. There is a 
piano in this room and 
through an open door one 
looks out into the great ban- 
quet hall beyond which are 
lawns and a conservatory. In 
this room is the famous or- 
gan, sixty-three feet long, 
forty feet high and _ thirty 
feet deep, with ten thousand 
organ pipes and a set of 
chimes seven tones lower 
than in any other set in the 


world. In this magical in- 


® 


strument there are military 
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trumpets and a bell which 
gives the exact tone of a 


very rich orchestral trumpet 


A towering monstera plant climbs against the wall, giv- 
ing an exotic note to the garden entrance of the old 


homestead. The blossoms of this strange plant resemble 
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reveals the precious pieces of English, French and Span- 


nothing so much as a ripe ear of Indian corn. In the 
: ' wea 
summer time this court takes on the charm of an outdoor ‘ ‘ ' asian 


living room, and to the green of vines and ferns are add- 


ish silver in the window recess cabinet, the objects of art 
in the glass case near the fireplace, and other pieces 
of rare beauty on table and bookcase. Conspicuously \ ; , : 

interesting are the busts of Pierre Samuel duPont and P Gh “it ts 4 2 ve 
his wife, great-great-grandfather and great-great-grand- 
mother of the present owner, by Houdin, dated 1776. 
Above the mantel is a portrait in oils of Eleuthére Irenée 
duPont, founder of the great duPont organization, still 
conducted by his descendents under the same name. At 


the left of this portrait is one of Mrs. Pierre S. duPont 
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courts and terraces, the ponds and fountains, and the 
open air theatre with a water curtain in front of the 
stage over which colored lights play. The glass palace 
measures 650 feet across the front of its main entrance. 
An area of 98,500 square feet is covered by glass. 

Water gardens on the terraces below the greenhouse 
in a quarter mile square, throw jets of water twenty, 
forty and one hundred feet into the air, and cascades 
play among box hedges. In the center is the largest sin- 
gle box ever transplanted and shipped in the United 
States. Two sixty-foot circular basins and a wide rec- 
tangular one give different elevations to the water dis- 
play and the background is a small-scale, twelve-foot- 
wide duplication of Niagara Falls. There 6,000 gallons 
of water cascade every minute over a thirty foot drop. 
Behind this is the chime tower of rough stone from 
which mellow sweet tones of carillon ring out every 
quarter hour. 

I have seen many superb gardens in Europe, but 
none have the surpassing charm of Longwood. 
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The Blue Room in the old duPont mansion as it was in 1780, and is today 


The old kitchen is now the dining room with ancient fire- sideboard are pieces of old English silver, among them 
place still deep-set in rough-hewn timbers. On the antique huge silver carafes with chains dating them as George IV 
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WHO PROVE THAT A PROGRESSIVE DINNER 


PARTY IS INEXPENSIVE AND ALSO GREAT FUN 


Ms 
BY MARCIA MEIGS 
IAT al ry an) . * . . . . | Missy > f 
ENTERTAINING in one’s house is one of the few practices Hine Blosser, | 


that is actually thriving in these days of depression. That | hours at FE 
last winter’s slogan—originally waved aloft in the cause of | 
inexpensive dresses—“‘It’s smart to be thrifty!” has slowly 
but surely seeped into our social life. 

At first we experimented gingerly, cutting a course or two 
out of our dinner parties. Happily enough no one seemed to 
notice the omission—much less object to it. The bravest and 
best of us sometimes quail at the thought of tackling smelts or / 
shad, and few men eat salad with gusto anyway. As eliminating / 
a course worked so well, we became braver still and began to 
give fewer big parties at hotels and clubs, and to ask more 
people to drop in for tea or a cocktail. “Scavenger chases” and 
“treasure hunts,” where each person contributed a dollar to the 
prize and dinner, started up and were a huge success. And as 
the winter wore on we found that we were spending any number 


Miss June Blossom, who has the honor of being the first hostess of the evening, 
is serving cocktails and a variety of delicious canapés. She and Miss Peggy 
Le Boutillier, at the left, are counting heads prior to progressing to the soup 


course where Miss Le Boutillier will take her turn at presiding as hostess 
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French pots and long French loaves whose crusts 
are the color of the pots, and the stage is set 
for the soup course. Miss Le Boutillier is shown 
about to serve Miss Marcia Meigs, the hostess of 


the next and most important course, the entrée 


of evenings at people’s houses playing bridge, or pig, 
or vingt-et-un, or pencil-and-paper games—pastimes 
we would have shuddered at a few-years ago. And 
strangely enough we were enjoying it all far more 
than the old time routine entertainments. 

Some few there are who still wine and dine their 
friends, take them to a show, polish off the evening 
at a night club and call it a Party. But these new types 
of parties take ingenuity and wit to put over. They 
are developing a new type of hostess—and (oh hor- 
rid thought) they are completely showing up the 
guests! Good looks, the weather and the theatre and 
what Jane Smith did last Thursday can no longer 
carry them successfully through the evening. Enter- 
taining in the home is doing a lot to change that. 

But entertaining in the home on a large scale has 
its limitations. Some girls who thought nothing of 
giving a dinner of a hundred at Sherry’s a few years 


Petite marmite in a huge copper bowl, a row of 


ago hesitate at having one of ten at home now—and 
others simply don’t have large enough dining rooms. 
This very stumbling block fell recently in the path of 
what had looked like an extremely nice and very 
congenial dinner party to be held before a dance. 
Every one wanted to go to the dinner, but none seemed 
over-anxious to give it! After much arguing and hard 
thought we decided that a Dutch Treat dinner was 
our only way out. And then we suddenly fell upon the 
idea of making it a progressive affair—five courses 
with five hostesses at five places. It had every element 
of a good party—novelty, humor, variety and econ- 
omy. It seemed to be the perfect solution for our 
dinner party. 

Each débutante chose a course best suited to her 
home and taste, and then began to think about the 
invitation problem. Finally we decided to have each 
hostess ask a man to have dinner with her the night 
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At one course the guests were to be 
seated for variety’s sake—and the en- 
trée seemed to be the logical one. For 
this course there are silver and white 
plates, and silver and white candles in 
crystal candelabra. Crystal glasses and 
cigarette dishes, and silver bowls of 
nuts carry out the scheme. A lard dish 
of brilliant red, yellow, green and 
black artificial fruit on a mirrored 
centerpiece introduces a note of gay- 
ety in the otherwise formal table. Miss 
Meigs is seen debating over the rack- 


ing problem of who should sit where 


Miss Faith Whitney, who is giving the dessert course 
at her home, is standing by a white covered table 
set with erystal plates and big bowls of ice cream 
and raspberries-—an ideal sweet for a dinner party. 
Tea roses and yellow candles in crystal candlesticks 
are a part of the table decorations and are charm- 


ing splashes of color in the white formal room 
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of the dance, and a few days later we followed the 
invitation up with an envelope containing the calling 
cards of the five hostesses inscribed with “Soup,” 
“Cocktails,” etc., and the time. That, we felt, let 
them know they were in for something rather unique. 
Simple food—but very good and plenty of it—was 
our first ruling, and punctuality was the second. Each 
hostess was free to serve what she wanted to, and as 
she wanted to—and the result was excellent, with a 
very pleasant mixture of formality and gayety. 
Cocktails were accompanied by a big bowl of 
potato chips, delicious canapés, celery stalks stuffed 
with Cheddar cheese in port, and radishes. Men with 
cars were at a premium, for the five houses were well 
distributed about New York—an element that added 
considerably to our amusement and appetites. 


The soup was petite marmite, ladled out to us by 
hostess No. II into delightful little peasanty-looking 
pots. And there were yard-long loaves of crusty 
French bread that we were allowed to hack at with 
a gigantic bread knife. 

At the next course we were seated—dinner plates 
being unwieldy on one’s knees. There we had a 
Riviera concoction of mushrooms, chestnuts and lit- 
tle white onions (the onions are fried, just a little, 
and then with plenty of butter are added to the mush- 
rooms and chestnuts; it’s all cooked for 45 minutes, 
and cream is poured on just before serving), and 
soufflé potatoes and lots of broccoli, as the salad 
course had been called on account of time. 

Dessert was the grand coup—for there were two 
large bowls, one of ice cream and one of raspberries. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


Mr. Herbert Simmons, Miss Nancy Waream, Mr. Douglas Merservey and Miss 


| : Le Boutillier are grouped around Miss York, who is presiding at the coffee table. 


e S This last course, coffee and liqueurs, takes place in Miss Mimi York’s living room, 
a charming and comfortable spot in which to wind up a rather active dinner party. 
Here the guests have time to discuss the past, present and future of the evening, 


or to have a rubber or two of bridge before it is time to start for the dance 


A WINDOW TO THE SEA 3 


with a fireplace below it to provide abundant comfort in the Cabot home 
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The Cabots of Massachusetts have been a seafaring man who loved the sea could ask for more. The New 


family since the days when sailing vessels made Bos- 
ton harbor a port of call, and before. So when Walter 
C. Cabot settled down in the eighties to build himself 


a roomy house on a hill in Brookline overlooking the 


England builders, in those days still knew and prac- 
ticed the art of building chimneys and a flue which 
divided in two to allow for a window between was not 
outside their scope. The study is a spacious and com- 
harbor, he put his study where he could watch the fortable book-lined room that has been read in and 
clipper ships as they tacked into port. If he could lived in, and it was from this far-seeing fireside 
have a crackling fire at his feet while he looked out 


through the trees to the water, he thought, no lands- 


that Henry B. Cabot, his elder son, until his death this 


winter dispensed a generous and unique hospitality 
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A group of delicately carved pink coral figures form 
the graceful standard of this lamp with a gilded 


earved wood base. Turquoise and coral beads orna- 


ment the ends of the pull chains. Yamanaka & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


BY ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


EXPRESSING the individuality and mysticism of 

their Chinese origin, these lamp standards of carved 
semi-precious stone notably represent the subtlety of 
Oriental sculptural art in the delicacy of their hand- 
ling. In strong contrast to the converted vase types 
of lamps, these bases stand out as a decorative unit. 
A wide diversity of minerals and color is to be found 
in their selection: the deep-toned amethyst; decorative 
turquoise matrix; red carnelian; rose quartz in trans- 
lucent shades; jade, both “mutton fat” and green; 
rock crystal, coral, lapis lazuli, ivory and rich green 
malachite. Bright spots of contrast are introduced 
in the beads that finish the pull chains or in the 
carved finial. In working out his design from the 
rough, the stone carver invariably utilizes any natural 
formation he may discover, which suggests the out- 
line as in the coral lamp illustrated on this page. 


The base of red carnelian, below, at the left, shows 
an intricate carving of birds and flowers on a gilded 
wood base, in which the flower motif is repeated. The 
shade is of gold chiffon over flowered brocade, with 
jade pendants and finial. Edward I. Farmer. At the 
right, the green jade lamp base shows an interesting 
deposit of iron rust. This is in vase form with the 
phoenix and dragon as its decorative motifs. The 


shade is of chiffon over green silk. Roland Moore 


The slender figure of a Chinese goddess, in the 
lamp shown above, is of carved, mellow toned antique 
ivory, of the utmost delicacy. Fragile and graceful she 
stands within a shrine-shaped shade of gold batik 
satin on an ivory and gilded wood base, in which the 
lotus leaf is suggested. Yamanaka & Co. At the left 
is shown a bolder treatment in the varying rich greens 
of malachite, in which two human figures and an 
animal comprise a group. These are also mounted 
on a carved gilded wood base of the finest detail. Red 
carnelian pendants and finial have been used and a 
shade of brown gold bordered with black and gold 
_tapestry bands. Lamps such as these deserve an im- 
pressive setting. They should not be overpowered 


by other decoration if their beauty is to be revealed 
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He may say perversely, to start a new argu- 
ment, that on the whole he believes the Vic- 
torian marriage to have been the happiest 


one; or that prohibition has been of enor- 


mous advantage to the younger generation 


BY RUTH PICKERING 


- 
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MR. BUNCE is the town’s extra man. He is also—God help He has found, oceasionally, that a 
him— intelligent by nature and a lawyer by profession. He warring couple—subtly baited—ean 
never refuses an invitation to dine out, because he is lonely, translate their anger into a cozy ar- 


sociable, and not very rich; but he has his opinions about gument and everyone has a danger- 


some people and all parties. What he craves is a good dinner 
of ten lively, preferably handsome, persons and then time— 
time thereafter—just to sit and talk. He hankers after the 
amusements of the eighteenth century. He is a gentleman, and 
occasionally he is witty, but by design never as witty as he can 
be. He detests above all things an epigram that by its sheer 
mastery stops the flow of talk. He wants give and take at his 
dinner parties, not brilliance, never exhibitionism. He is a 
comfortable old fellow. 

Too often he has gulped coffee in order to see a musical 
comedy for the seventh time. Never having been much of a 
gamester, he is sick of anagrams, adverbs, backgammon, 
bridge, bagatelle, charades, ping-pong, poker, and pitching 
horseshoes. Tucked away in his chest, he has some ideas about 
the millennium, women’s dress, Heidelberg man, motion pic- 
tures, how to train dogs, and the Ice Age. These ideas are a 
weight; he likes to get them off—in peace after dinner, with 


ous but absorbing evening pricking 


his own spouse in barbed theories 


Mr. Bunce, through much experience, has 


developed special antenne for sensing 
guests that have been invited to pay off a so- 
cial debt or to put over a “deal.” To him such 


tactics are beyond the pale of civilized living 


a few listening ears and an open eye or two. No 
games, no theatre, no strain, no hurry—an open fire, 
an even argument, and pleasant talk. 

When Mr. Bunce gives a dinner party in his own 
flat, he is no iconoclast. He admits to one or two 
social conventions which he cannot solve but which 
perhaps need attention. One is the asking of wives al- 
ways with husbands and vice versa. The other, the 
advisability of separating the sexes when dinner is 
over. The problem that disturbs some—that of having 
the same number of men as women—he counts as 
silly, though much of his livelihood derives from 
the notion. Since one of his own cardinal efforts is to 
keep the conversation general throughout the eve- 
ning, he himself does not feel that he must put a 
white-shirt next a décolleté as an invariable rule. Mr. 
Bunce’s guests as often as not cannot afford white 
shirts in any case, or have never formed the habit of 
evening dress. He is not one to frown on informality 
—unless informality be a pose. He prefers, as it hap- 
pens, the informality of more of one sex either way 
at his dinners. He is after ease and enlightenment, 
and keeping his party a unit. He invites no more than 


ten because the gathering would then be too unwieldy 
for general talk. Probably each of the ten will have 
charm, since each has intelligence. He cottons to 
pretty women, though he will never invite one that 
is mean or dumb. Should his party break up into 
chatting couples, in corners, he would consider it a 
failure. This may have a prudish sound, but Mr. 
Bunce is not a prude. He loves to have romance begin 
at his dinner parties, but he hates to have it end there. 

He has found that he can handle the question of the 
separation of the sexes after dinner without actually 
or always spoiling the group idea. He knows the re- 
laxation felt by each sex when with its own kind; and 
he has noticed that though the group splits, it unites 
later with better fertilization to conversation. Perhaps 
the men have been chasing a foxy idea; perhaps the 
women have. The chase can be resumed together. He 
pays no attention to the ancient belief that pungent 
anecdotes are detailed during the separation, know- 
ing that if the anecdote be really pungent, men and 
women can listen to it together with the more relish. 
Sometimes, if the argument is hot, he carries the 
party into the drawing-room without the brandy and 
cigar interval of men-only in the dining room or li- 
brary. Sometimes he encourages the split. 

But Mr. Bunce, being a kindly soul and always 
anxious not to offend, follows a conservative rule in 
asking wives and husbands. Unless he knows they are 
definitely accustomed to going their own ways, he 
asks them both. This often lets his dinner down a 
little on one side or the other, but as a rule he finds 
that men he likes marry women he likes and the 
other way around. If they are mismated in Mr. 
Bunce’s opinion, they usually discover, themselves, 
before many years have elapsed, that they are in- 
compatible. Occasionally he has found that a warring 
couple—subtly baited—can translate their anger into 
a cozy argument on the differences between men and 
women. And everyone has a dangerous but absorb- 
ing evening pricking his own spouse in barbed theories. 

Mr. Bunce has little patience with the formula 
that predicates no shop-talk. Whence, Mr. Bunce in- 
quires, do people get experience which gives them 
ideas and makes them inter- (Continued on page 59) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY GOTTSCHO 


New York is framed here witha towering wrought iron screen, 
such as one finds in very old formal gardens. It surrounds 


the penthouse terrace of Mr. and Mrs. Faris R. Russell 
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IF people lived at the South Pole, I sup- 

pose, sooner or later there would occur 
some sort of “classic” revival in igloos. 
Sooner or later it happens everywhere. No 
matter what architectural pastures we 
browse in, we eventually manage to go 
more or less classic. It happened to Gothic 
France, to Restoration England. Pent- 
houses will not escape. 

For the dégagé days of the late 1920's 
are out of step with our prevailing mood 
even on the uppermost levels. So one is 
not really surprised to find the atmos- 
phere essentially formal—with a slight 
French accent, to be sure—in the pent- 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Faris R. Russell, 
at 1220 Park Avenue. Here on top of one 
of those skyscraper apartment houses we 
have an interior, perfect in eighteenth 
century precision and order—the Age of 
Reason atop the Age of Chromium. And 
both ages seem very much at home. 

Some day the secret of a successful 
penthouse may be to disguise the fact 
that it is a penthouse, just as the secret of 
a good cocktail is to disguise the taste of 
the gin. So far we still want to take some 


Two views of the entrance hall: the curving stairs, at one 


end, and at the opposite, windows flanked by antique urns 


Left: Masculine atmosphere is not 
often associated with the French 
manner, but in this case it has been 
achieved by use of colors. The rather 
sombre blue-gray carpet shot through 
with black; pale green walls over a 
chair board of green marbleized 
wood, speak with a deep tone. The 
sereen by the fireplace depicts nau- 
tical scenes. Bradley Delehanty, archi- 


tect, Lenygon and Morant, decorators 


The bedroom on the opposite page 
is the direct antithesis of the fore- 


going. It is as inherently feminine as 


a Floradora flounce, and the colors 
as subtle as the inside of a conch 
shell from southern waters. The walls 
are shell pink, while the bed and 
its satin hangings are an old parch- 
ment shade slightly flushed with 
a pink. The carpet is gray, but the Au- 
owe Gualliees \y . AL p busson rug is in rose, blue and brown 
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Corner fireplace in Mr. Russell’s bedroom 


part of our penthouses straight. The roof garden of the Rus- 
sells’ apartment fills this need. Even with its beautiful old- 
world wrought iron grille, which the architect, Mr. Bradley 
Delehanty, has raised around its parapets and rough flag- 
stone floor, it is “pure penthouse’”—a housetop looking down 
on rivers and skylines and lesser housetops. 


The apartment itself is a duplex occupying two stories. 
The penthouse is above—consisting of a large room arranged 
for various games, a mirrored alcove, and small pine- 
paneled tap room—on what in a real house would be the 
third floor. The terrace-garden is reached from the alcove. 
As is only proper in rooms of this type, the general mood 
unbends, without, however, losing any of its eighteenth cen- 
tury dignity and feeling. The little tap room has a bay 
window with a low bench which serves as a seat beneath 
leaded casement windows. The walls of the game room are 
decorated with romantic murals by Alfred Hoén of scenes 
in the gardens of Versailles. 

When one first enters the house the impression is of bal- 
ance, restraint and color. The (Continued on page 61) 


Windows frame the city—and the same note is repeated in the 
the sculptured folds of yellow velvet covered Louis XVI chairs. 
taffeta draperies frame the win- The Adam settee is in very pale 
dows of the drawing room. The yellow, and the whole effect of 


walls are a pale turquoise and the room is of light and warmth 


In the living room, windows have a personality of their own 


Mrs. Russell’s room, thoroughly French and feminine 
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Manhattan horizons and Gallic charm in the Faris R. Russell apartment 


Again a panorama of the city through triple 
windows—the penthouse game room looks to- 
wards that skyscraper constellation known as 
Midtown. But on the other three sides of the 
wall one gazes on the gardens of Versailles, in 
murals by Alfred Hoén, with the fountain of the 
Tritons, reflection pools, allées, and the palace 
itself in the background. The floor is a brown 
and white marbleized composition, and _ the 
woodwork and furniture carry out a neutral 
scheme in tones of brown and gray. Although 
arranged chiefly for games, the room makes a 


delightful place for lounging and _ relaxation 


This small “oasis” is to the right of the large 
game room. You reach it through a gay mirror- 
lined alcove, which also leads to the terrace. 
From the window of this litthke bar one not only 
looks out on the roof garden but on the skyline 
beyond. The walls are of antiqued hand-hewn 
pine boards, as are the bar and bench which sur- 
round the walls. Behind,- the bar is completely 
equipped with an electric stove and refrigerator. 


There are green Czecho-Slovakian beverage glasses 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY BODORFF 


WITH THE GENTLEMEN IN MIND 


RADIO CITY has tried an experiment—the men, as far as 

decoration is concerned, are to have a break for once. 
Aside from that annual blister of dress reform which breaks 
out with the dog days each year, beautification for the maséu- 
line element gets little enough attention. Perhaps it is because 
they are such a contented lot—men—that they have got so 
little consideration. But the Music Hall of Radio City (now 
entitled, by the way, Rockefeller Center, when you remember 
to say it) has decided that, contented or not, the men shall 
have lounges whose decoration not only distinguishes itself, 


Witold Gordon’s clever map of the world is 
the most important thing in the first mezza- 
nine lounge; its amusing details are worked 
out in tones of brown. The dado is of black 
formica, and the floor brown terrazzo. The 
furniture in this room as well as throughout 
the theater was designed by Donald Deskey. 


Small appointments from Rena Rosenthal 


Page 


Cowboy lounge showing Buk Ulreich’s mural in stonetone 
but which will possibly suggest a whole flock of ideas for 
masculine rooms everywhere. 

The use of leather on walls, for instance. Or that modern 
chairs may be comfortable as well as gracefully and sturdily 
designed. Or, a subduing of the primary colors so as not to 
give qualms to even the most sensitive and conservative male. 

In the new theater there are four smoking rooms. Each one 
is different in theme, and the murals are by different artists, 
although the entire decorative plan, including the designs of 
the furniture, metal work and lighting fixtures, was under the 
supervision of Donald Deskey. The room which will probably 
cause the most comment is the Map Room on the first mezza- 
nine, so designated because of Witold Gordon’s delightful map 
which surrounds the walls. The room is soft in tone, and the 
map is worked out in shades of brown, tan, coffee and cream, 
accented by.dull -brownish touches of red, green and blue. 
And because of this restraint, this (Continued on page 63) 


On the opposite page, the Life of 
Saint Nicotine is depicted in Mr. 
Deskey’s brown block prints on 
aluminum wall paper. The terraz- 
zo floors are a terra cotta brown; 
chair and sofa are a dull red. And 
below, the wall decoration by Stu- 
art Davis rehearses in bright colors 
the foibles dear to the male, while 
the furniture combines metals and 
fabrics. The is 


ceiling copper 


Old material put to new uses, and 
the modern atmosphere blends 
with that of the Wild West. The 
stage is set by Buk Ulreich’s mod- 
of the 


Southwest. The theme is contin- 


ernistic wall painting 


ued in cowhide upholstered chairs 
and the leather covered walls, a 


product of Blanchard Brothers & 


Lane. Pottery on these pages 


is by Henry Varnum Poor 
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Featuring aluminum wall paper with design by Donald Deskey 
Radio City gives the gentlemen a break with decorations strictly masculine, strictly modern 


Room with the Stuart Davis mural of contemporary masculine diversions 
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SHE might have had Kreiiger’s Match Palace— 

when they heard Greta Garbo was coming to 
Sweden, the real estate men tried to get her to rent 
it. They misjudged. 

Just how much they misjudged became plain 
when it finally leaked out that she had taken a 
cottage without benefit of press agent on the quiet 
little island of Igar6 outside Stockholm. They 
knew their Hollywood, they knew their successful 
actresses, but they didn’t know their Garbo legend. 

We have come to insist on the Garbo legend. If 
Greta suddenly began to evince a taste for Match 
Palaces, consecutive husbands and robes de style, 
the foundations of the Republic might not totter, 
but we should feel outraged and cheated of our 
fondest illusions. 

So it is with a glow of approval that we look at 
the picturesquely simple little house perched on 
the rugged hillside. And (Continued on page 58) 


“Botorp,” built in the typical style of the coun- 
tryside, clings compactly to the rugged hill over- 
looking the bay. The sunporch is done in blue 


and yellow tones, the colors of the Swedish flag 


Although the living room runs almost 
the entire length of the house, it appears 
even larger than it is, because of the 
white walls and striped effect in the 
hand-woven brown rug. Hand-woven ma- 
terial also covers. the barrel-back chair, 
striped with different shades of brown 
and green. Many of the pieces of furni- 
ture are painted a very shiny glistening 
white—an old Swedish custom. The 
table in the living room as well as the 
dining room furniture glimpsed through 
the glass doors, is of alder root, and is of 
a style known in Sweden as “Karl 
Johan.” The sculptured bust’ over 
the mantelpiece is entitled, ‘Death’s 
Angel,” and is the work of Nils Sjogren, 
one of Sweden’s foremost sculptors. The 
trim little bedroom on the right is the 
one Greta Garbo chose for her own dur- 
ing her stay at “Botorp.” The wall paper 
is copied from designs in old Swed- 
ish castles, and the bed curtains of 
wine colored toile keep the northern 


twilights out of the eyes of the sleeper 
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Surrounded by the waters and woods of her na- 
tive Sweden, Greta Garbo spent her summer in 


this quiet, lovely little house near Stockholm 
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PHOTOS BY BODORFF 


In this cellar taproom of Greta Garbo’s house, a frieze tells the story of Sweden’s independence 


Here Gustavus Vasa rides doing his deeds of daring, winning 
Sweden from the Danes and giving this delightful “‘gastabuds- 
sal,” or feast hall, the atmosphere of an old ballad. The chairs 
and table are copied from antique Swedish furniture, but the 
old chest along the wall dates back to the 1600’s. The frieze, 
surrounding three sides of the room consists of the plaster 
models of a design for a fountain in the town of Kalmar, by Nils 
Sjogren, who also did the head on the living room mantel. The 
Kalmar fountain is shown in the small photograph at the left 
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THERE was a time when I, along with most men, 

thought all animal courage, devotion and intelli- 
gence were wrapped up in a canine coat. With Albert 
Payson Terhune, O. O. McIntyre, et al, I was a Rover- 
rooter, and believed that a real he-man just must love 
dogs and look down on cats. Announcement of the 
Dog Show at Madison Square Garden found me off 
in full ery. After a morning and afternoon session 
there I'd arrive home in the country so highly scented 
with Parfum de Westminster Kennel Club that dogs, 
including the Fairfield County Hunt hounds, would 
assemble on our lawn to ascertain just what new pack 
had sneaked into the village. 

It seemed a bit sissy to be caught stroking a cat’s 
back. (And there’s many a man who, like me, has 
surreptitiously sneaked a few pats on the family 
feline when no one was looking. ) 

But to get down to my story. My dog had died, and 
just then arrived my friend, C. L. M., so long a 
feline fanatic that he has collected one of the largest 
cat libraries in the world. To console me, he said I 
must have a cat! I told C. L. M. I had had cats—and 
cats of the alley variety, a breed to which I am 
strongly addicted; but I didn’t want another as it 
wasn’t considered manly to be seen with them. 

Never express such sentiments to a true cat lover; 
not if you expect to get to bed the same night. C. L. M. 
kept me up hours talking about his pet hobby, Siam- 
ese cats. (It was some time before I finally realized 
that they didn’t come in pairs!) And by four in the 
morning I had grasped the idea that the Siamese cat 
has the courage of the tiger, the devotion of a dog, and 
the intelligence of an Einstein; that he is the royal 
cat of Siam; that he is tawny-coated, with feet, tail 
and head that blend into dark chocolate; that he has 
a marsupial tail; that he has heavenly blue eyes, and 
that he barks like a dog. That certainly settled it. 


Fn cei 


Since that time I have had Siamese around con- 
stantly, sometimes as many as ten at a time, and 
with or without benefit of Albert Payson Terhune, 
I intend to write and talk about my cats, and of one 
in particular. 

He was named See-el-em, after C. L. M., the zealot 
who started me with my first Siamese kitten. He was 
purchased along with Madame Evangeline in a zoo 
in Nice run by some impoverished Russian refugees, 
and was caged next to a pair of lions. When the Rus- 
sians were asked if they would sell the cats, they an- 
nounced not only that they would, but that we could 
have the lions also. We had never been bothered with 
water buffaloes or zebras around our Connecticut 
home, so the Siamese were decided on. There have 
been times, however, when we wondered if that Rus- 
sian zoo-keeper ‘mixed his signals and sent us the 
lions! 

This Tom of mine will weigh in around ten 
pounds, cat side, and it’s the kind of ten pounds that 
Dempsey would have paid plenty for in Philadelphia 
that night a few years back. In fact, this Tom has a 
great deal of the old Dempsey in him on the attack- 
ing side; but he’s a second Benny Leonard, too. Box- 


TRANSLATING AN ACTIVE EXPRESSION OF THE 


POETRY OF SIAM INTO THE AMERICAN IDIOM 
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ing {ans will recall Benny’s extreme chagrin at hav- 
ing his hair mussed in a bout. 

Like Benny, Seel came home one day with a 
minor scratch on his cheek. He retired upstairs and 
wouldn’t come down except for his meals. But when 
he did step out, he announced himself with a loud 
“Brrraaaah,” and headed in the general direction 
of the palooka who had mussed his hair. I could tell 
from his gait when he came back that the Siamese 
family honor had been upheld. 

The gait I refer to resembles from the front noth- 
ing so much as that of a bow-legged water-front 
bully; from the rear that of a pacing horse; but the 
profile, brothers and sisters, is pure poetry. 

Since courage seems to be the talking-point of the 
dog devotees, permit me to enlarge on the valiant 
spirit of Seel. I doubt if he would chase a robber 
from the house. He would figure, and rightly so, that 
I should either take care of the intruder or stay in 
bed. (I choose to do the latter.) 

However, Seel, or the Old Man, as we shall refer 
to him, has proved his courage on many a battle- 
field. He never gets a medal, but if I witness his feat, 
rest assured there’s an extra tidbit on his plate—a 
decoration the Old Man really understands. 

When we first moved to our new home, we discov- 
ered that our garbage pail was the social center of 
all the neighborhood canine tribe. And in these times 
even grade B garbage is something in a dog’s life! 
They got away with it for days. That Great Dane, 
Kerry Blue and Collie went through the routine of 
the New York Department of Street Cleaning at their 
early morning ash can exercises. 

The Old Man was in the house during these times, 
but one fine morning he sailed forth. When he saw 
what was happening to his place, hell was a-poppin’. 

The Great Dane and the other two evidently 
thought “just another cat.” But the Old Man leaped 
to a three-foot stone wall and waited for them to 
come on. He warned the Great Dane in his most elo- 
quent manner to go home—a basso-profundo warn- 
ing that exceeded in volume that of the canine chorus 
and the cook’s screams that three big dogs had the 
Old Man out on the wall and were going to kill him. 

Acting as calmly as possible under 
the circumstances, I stood by in case of 
trouble and said, “Just watch him!” 
Seel feinted the Great Dane to the 


left and then to the right, keeping him moving all the 
time. The Dane would come in, but would promptly 
take a left hook on his very sensitive nose, letting out 
a few assorted yips at every smack. This went on for 
some two or three minutes until the Old Man had 
manoeuvered the Dane into just the right position. 
Then, a sudden flash of fury, and he landed on the 
dog’s back. Fifteen long claws were buried in that 
back, and the other five gave him a ride down our 
lane that Earle Sande in his palmiest days would 
have been proud of, and justly so. 

The lane is a two-hundred foot straightaway—and 
it was two hundred feet of pure Danish sound effect. 

When I say “pure Danish,” I am forced to admit 
there were a few cheers for “old Siam” thrown in. 
And I know very well, if these old ears haven’t gone 
back on me, that the Dane and the Old Man were not 
in complete accord on the tune, either. 

The Old Man dismounted at the post-box and came 
trotting back with that waterfront gait of his, tail 
bushed out and uttering words which I, as an old in- 


“Where the hell’s the toast?” 


“Spinach X!XX!!” 


Siamese gait—pure poetry 


Just sitting and perhaps thinking 


terpreter of the Siamese language, have no intention 
of repeating. 

As the proud owner, | prepared to do the Grover 
Whalen act, but all the response I got was a general 
condemnation of the Nordic race, and of that Great 
Dane in particular. Might I add by way of a post- 
script that we haven’t been troubled by a Viking raid 
on our garbage pail since. 

I have never caught the Old Man counting up to 
ten or doing sleight of hand tricks @ la Rin-Tin-Tin. 
But he has many better ways of proving his smart- 
ness, and has, time and again. 

He picked out my bedroom as his pet place to 
sleep, but on sampling some of my finest sleep-kick- 
ing proclivities, decided that a chair over in the cor- 
ner is preferable to an Ostermoor and me. I also 
have a bad habit of getting up early in the morning 
and going to my studio to work. When I do, the Old 
Man on his chair cocks open one blue eye and with 
a few low remarks gives me to understand that ’m 
just silly: that breakfast isn’t until seven, and that 
there’s no percentage in getting downstairs sooner. | 
think I remember his giving me a vote of thanks for 
closing the windows on a couple of particularly cold 
mornings, while he curled up in a tighter anchovy- 
like ball for an additional bit of shut-eye. 

At six-thirty he does that most rhythmic of all 
animal acts, the feline stretch. Then a couple of 
yawns, the wiping of sleep from 
his eyes, the cleaning of his mous- 
taches, the washing of forepaws, 
and a hasty brushing of the hair 
around the ears. And thereupon 
trots down stairs and is ready for 
breakfast, which he announces to 
the cook in no uncertain terms. He 


knows very well breakfast will not be ready for an- 
other half hour, but he also knows there are other 
cats to be fed. And if he wants to beat the gun a bit 
you can hardly call him dumb for trying, can you? 

Speaking of intelligence, I can scarcely believe 
this one myself, and I won’t swear he can do it every 
time. But I have known one occasion when the Old 
Man read the village paper. At least he read the im- 
portant news as far as he was concerned. 

For some years there has been a closed season on 
quail out here in Connecticut, which opened only last 
season. The Old Man had been sleeping on the paper 
which carried the announcement. The following— 
and opening—day, he hopped over the wall while 
gunners were popping away in the distance. A few 
minutes later back he came to our door with a big 
cock quail in his mouth! 

The Siamese, I have found, are slightly snobbish. 
At least, mine are. We lived in a studio cottage down 
the hill from a Colonial mansion. And while the Old 
Man hung around me when I was outdoors, it was 
obvious that he cast many an envious blue eye at 
that big house and wished we could afford to live up 
there. When we paid our party call on the new neigh- 
bors, I think we rose about a thousand per cent in 
his estimation for knowing such quality folk, and 
getting in the front door, to boot. I could tell it from 
the way he figure-eighted about my legs. 

Indeed it’s almost certain he started us on the road 
to ruin, when we bought our new home, larger, even 
than our neighbor’s. He inspected it thoroughly, and 
after a few circles around my pants’ leg and a few 
of his noblest purrs, did everything but put the foun- 
tain pen in my hand to sign the deed. 

The Old Man also knows his motors. He can recog- 
nize mine coming up the lane as soon as [| turn in 
at the post-box, and it has no more knocks or rattles 
than that of my friends. He’s there to meet me every 
time—if he’s not busy working out with that Dane. 

But to get back to our motors. The Old Man will 
sit on the stone wall sunning himself and never give 
the grocery man or the ice-truck a tumble; and if you 
had heard that ice-truck, you’d give him at least 
thirty points extra in any Binet test for ignoring it. 
But let a Lincoln or a Rolls pull up and then watch 
him! Especially if a liveried chauffeur is along. 

He gets up, stretches, hops down, and trots over to 
make sure that his eyes haven’t deceived him. Having 
verified “all’s well,” he parks himself alongside the 
car and assumes the old superior look of pride that 
means nothing but that he and his family are in the 
social swim. I have seen him fooled only twice. Once 
a very swank Cadillac (Continued on page 59) 
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A PLAYHOUSE FROM JANUAR’ 


C. W. Short, architect 


On the Long Island estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah D. 
Maguire, there is a playhouse 
for grown-up people, a little 
way off from the main house, 
“Three Chimneys.” The two 
wings of the house take care 
of game rooms, dressing rooms 
and squash courts. The portion 
between the wings houses the 
swimming pool, and from here 
a little green wooden gate leads 
to-a cloistered garden; then 
bowling alleys, and courts for 


tennis, battledore, shuttlecock 
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The visitor here swims, plays squash, amuses himself in the tap 


room or finds backgammon, bridge and chess in the sports room 


The large sports room on the opposite page has an adzed 
oak beam ceiling with high wainscoted walls. The fire- 
place, as you see, is very large and sometimes there are 
two fires burning at once. In this room you play bridge, 
chess and ping-pong, or you loaf on a huge couch before 
the fireplace, or possibly read, for the room is beautifully 
lighted with concealed bulbs in the cove cornice. We 
show only one of three bedrooms, which of course has a 
private bath and is done in a most patriotic color scheme. 
The walls are white, the woodwork cherry red, the 
coverlet of blue satin dotted in white, and the woven rug 


eatehes all three colors in its bright tri-color plaid 


The piéce de résistance of the entire playhouse is the 
swimming pool. It is lined with blue tile, seeming to 
reflect a California sky, A paler shade of blue is brought 
inta the walls and ceiling. The furniture is left in natural 
color, waxed and cushioned with old rose corded with 
Provence blue. The windows to the right look out to the 
cloistered garden.—The powder room for women, near 
the front entrance, is very modern and smartly done 
in black and white. There is a fine splash of lacquer red 
in the toilet articles on the dressing table. The stools are 
covered with sheepskin; all the metal fixtures and trim- 


mings are chromium and there is a black linoleum floor 
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Little gardens belong to big towns. And some particularly 
delightful little gardens belong to the Beacon Hill district 
of Boston. Pictured at the left is one with a board gate, 
rough-sawed and painted dull pink, with old iron strap 
hinges. It is flanked by a large ball of privet. The pink 
of the garden wall is continued in the stucco walls of the 


house, half-hidden behind a raffia-tied bamboo lattice 


The secret charms of small gardens are often concealed 
in such intimate spots as the little terrace pictured 
below, with its lead sea-horse fountain head set into pink 
stucco. English ivy trails up the old brick wall on either 
side of the fountain. The owner of this garden has 
learned to depend largely upon potted flowers for bloom. 
They are convenient to move from place to place when a 
change of setting is desired, and can easily be replaced 
with new plants just coming into flower when they have 


wearied of decorative duties. The chairs are jade green 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GARRISO 
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Miss Eleanor Raymond, the owner of this 
garden, was angling for vista, and she got 
it by making her beds slim strips of green, 
by using unevenly broken stones for the 
path, and letting them lead to a turned 
spindle gate which the eye can travel right 
through. It would not be difficult to guess 
that Miss Raymond is an architect, but 
one would never suspect that it is only 
thirty-one feet from the gate under the 
old ailanthus tree to the fountain at the 
oppesite end. The gate is painted jade 
green, and matches the French iron fur- 
niture used at the far end of the garden. 
Low privet hedge borders the mayrtle- 
covered center beds, through which daf- 
fodils and tulips come up in the spring. 
There are other beds around the edge, 
planted with funkia, ferns, violets, lily-of- 
the-valley and cimicifuga, with mountain 
laurel at intervals and English haw- 
thorn and lilacs in the corners. Here and 
there along the dull pink walls are climb- 
ing vines: English ivy, Forsythia suspen- 


sa, turquoise berry and Euonymus vegetus 
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THE LITTLE TOWN GARDENS OF BEACON HILL 


CAPTURE MUCH BEAUTY INSIDE BRIEF WALLS 


INTIMATE little corners and unexpected 

spots of color must contrive to make up for 
what the small town garden lacks in spacious- 
ness. No place in America has explored the 
possibilities of town gardens with more de- 
lightful results than Beacon Hill. Architects 
and artists own most of the homes in this part 
of aristocratic old Boston. In the springtime 
the Beacon Hill gardens are open to the pub- 
lic, but all the year round they are open to 
friends who come to sit under the trees for 
luncheon, or perhaps to chat over a cup of tea. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


In the ““Whippet Derby”, above left, the spinner drives the spinner marked with card suits. The “Electric Speedway” 
rabbit around before the dogs until he is overtaken, thus de- shows motorcycle riders racing and a row of lights. When the 


termining the winner. “Ace High” is played with a triple wheel stops, a light indicates the winner. Abercrombie & Fitch 


“Pokerette’’, at the left, is suggestive of bagatelle,.only with where it stops rolling. In “‘Rollo-Bollo’”’, at the right, the balls 
the object of obtaining the highest poker hand. “Spi-roul- must be rolled up over the ramp and fall into the cups that 


ette”’, in the center, is also played with a small ball, scoring are marked above with the scoring numbers. R. H. Macy 


“Tell It to the Judge”, designed by Eddie Cantor, takes the pack of cards, is from Ovington’s. “Seeing Nellie Home” is 
player through the trials of the motorist in a most entertain- “A Game of a Game Dame”, so-called, that safely installs 


ing way. This with “Kardolette”, played with an ordinary her, after many vicissitudes, in her house. R. H. Macy 


PABA 


BY COUNTESS DENISE DOLFIN 


THE “Queen of the Adriatic” has 

given us a charming idea, for it is 
the connecting link with sky, sea, sand, 
and air, and who could ask for more! 
The cabafia has come to stay, for those 
who are fortunate enough to have been 
caught up by its captivating charm can 
never successfully shake free of it, and 
who would want to! Health-giving, fun- 
making, whimsical little houses they 
are, their restrictions being in footage 
only, for their possibilities are legion. 

Venice started it, at the Lido, and 
then Palm Beach, when the Bath and 
Tennis Club was built, most success- 
fully took up the idea. More recently 
the Maidstone Club at East Hampton 
has added a circle of cabanas to its 
many interesting features. Luncheons, 


Mrs. Robert Schey, at the right, with Miss 
Rachel Hartley, Countess Denise Dolfin, and 
Theresa Schey, lunching in a cabana at the 


Maidstone Club on the East Hampton beach 
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Cabanfias 


South in winter, North in summer 


have endless charm for those who love the sea 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 
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The cabanas lend themselves to the 
extravagant use of color, with sand, 
sea and sky forming a fantastic back- 
ground. Oddly enough, the panorama 
resembles a circlet of jewels, harmoni- 
ous in spite of the irrelevant individu- 
ality of each little house. Mrs. Clif- 
ford H. McCall’s cabana at East Hamp- 
ton, interior views of which are shown 
on this page, has both ceilings and walls 
painted in pale coral. The carved fish, 
knowingly encircling the dressing table, 
are of the same color, deeper in tone, 
flecked with gold and silver. Swinging 
doors lead to the individual dressing 
rooms, and these are painted in the 


same colors, with fish for their motif. 


The corner of the porch, pictured be- 
low, brings one a bit closer to the sea, 
just the place for luncheon and after- 
noon tea or lounging after a swim. 
Louise Vanderbilt was the decorator of 


this cabana 


These litthe houses solve the problem 


of informal entertaining at the seashore 


served a la cafeteria, make it possible to spend as 
much time as one wishes, doing everything or noth- 
ing. Insidiously, along our entire seaboard, these 
little circles of colorful houses suddenly grew out of 
the sand, giving a waste of beach a reason for being, 
and making it possible for seaside clubs and hotels 
to keep their members and patrons close about their 
feet. This winter the Palm Beach coast line will re- 
semble a herbaceous border, a riot of color from the 
Ambassador Hotel beach to the Bath and Tennis Club. 


Most fittingly, the life of the sea 
was called upon as an inspiration 
for the decoration of the cabana 
of Mrs. Lorenzo E. Woodhouse. The 
carved wooden panels frame the 
porch and outline the doorway lead- 
ing to the cabana with a scalloped 
frieze at the edge. The colors, an- 
tiqued for harmony, are blue, red, 
green, and yellow, the house being 
a soft yellow with blue trimming. 
Mrs. Woodhouse is an ardent gar- 
dener, and has given much thought 
to her window boxes, achieving the 
most satisfactory results. As a tri- 
bute to her, they are perpetually 
green, successfully resisting the devy- 


astation of salt-spray and winds 


Varied succulent plants, knowingly 
made to grow in Mexican clay pots, 
each a perfect complement to the 
other, are skillfully arranged in a 
stiff row, under the dressing room 
windows of the cabana of Mrs. John 
F. Erdmann, like wooden soldiers on 
parade. The cabana walls are of a 
pale, pale yellow, in perfect key 
with the indescribable green of the 
rock plants; the house trimming is 
of blue, equally pale and light, and 


the awning is this same shade 


eget licatiahiae 
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SOME LIVELY TIPS TO TRAVELERS WHO 


ARE STARTING FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


BY WILLIAM B. POWELL 


FOR some reason or other our neighbor continent has 
been surprisingly neglected as a tourist land. 
Unlike most countries today, the traveler interested in 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, or Brazil finds no bureaus 
of information, or government railroad offices in the 
United States—places where data is given out and 
where a well informed staff will help you plan your 
trip. True, the steamship lines running to South 
America—the Grace, Munson, and Furness Prince— 
are glad to help you, but I am sufficiently conceited 
to believe that they won’t give you the kind of tips 
that I have in mind. If you go into a library and ask 
for travel books on South America, you are shown a 
comparatively small list, most of them written chiefly 
for the benefit of the hardy vagabonds, archaeolo- 
gists, economists, and historians who like to dig 
around the Inca ruins in Cuzco, cross the cordilleras civil war or revolution. To read most of the books on 
at their highest point, or yearn to get mixed up ina South America and to judge from the news reports 
that are published about the countries down yonder 

one would suppose that to go there was an adventure 

as daring as it was in the days of the conquistadores. 

As far as I know, there is no guide book along lighter 

: : veins—I mean similar to the “So You’re Going To 
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So-and-So” sort of thing. Any number of gastronomi- 
cal helps have been published for the 
tourist bound for Paris, London, Berlin, 
or Stockholm—but for South America, 
a land where the cocktail is as much in 
evidence (if not more so) than in the 
States, there is nary a booklet or guide 
along the lines of “Paris With The Lid 
Lifted’”’—or “Cocktail Continental”. 
This, then, is my slight contribution 
towards Pan-American entente cor- 
diale. In these paragraphs I shall jot 
down some miscellaneous suggestions 
which I hope may make your trip to 
South America more amusing. I might 
add that, though you can have a per- 
fectly grand time down there, and 
live in their cities as comfortably as 
(in fact, more luxuriously than) many 


Vendors of exotic fruit 
wander among bathers 
on the beach of Rio’s 
most fashionablehotel, 
the Copacabana Palace 


continental capitals, South America does require a bit of knowing. 
For instance, though there are marvelous restaurants, you do not 
find them just beckoning to you in the same proportion in which 
you’ve been accustomed to find them in Europe. I hope you don’t 
mind gleaning information in a rather rambling fashion, because 
I’m going to tell you about those things that struck me as being 
worth while knowing, just as they come to me. — 

One of the first things to consider is your route. The answer is: 
go down the West Coast and come back the East. If you should run 
across Noel Coward or Rosita Forbes, both ardent boosters for 
South American travel, you will find they routed themselves the 
other way. But they arrived from England, so naturally they 
stopped off at the cities on the Atlantic coast first. I could back up 
the route I suggest, namely West to East, with no end of reasons— 
but if you don’t want to just take my word for it and would like 
something more definite, here are a few things to consider. By this 
route, you visit Peru first—the oldest and most foreign of all 
South American countries. When you start out on a trip, you’re 
in the mood for color and flavor right off the bat—and Peru will 
deliver it to you lavishly. The route I suggest lets you arrive in 
Buenos Aires just when you long for a (Continued on page 60) 


Rivaling Prunier’s of Paris and Scott’s 
of London, Santiago’s restaurant “La 
Bahia,” on the page opposite, tempts 
you with sea food displayed in outdoor 
showeases. A delicious aroma of roasting 
coffee is wafted to you on the terrace of 
Leon’s Rotisserie. It is one of the few 
restaurants in Lima where one can sit on 


the sidewalks and watch the passing show 


Indian shepherdesses tending their 
flocks lend a colorful contrast to 
Lima’s ultra-modern Country Club. 
Don’t forget to stop at Trinidad 
on the way home. It will be expen- 
sive because you will immediately 


want to arrange a trip to India 
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Divided by centuries, but 


united by that very impor- 


tant common factor—taste 


Very new—in a pleasant- 
ly 20th Century way. A 
study in black, silver, and 
white. Black for the 
bakelite table. White for 
the candles, the china, 
and the damask napkins. 
Silver for the candlesticks, 
the interesting modern 
flatware, and even the 
pattern on the _ plates. 
Jensen silver, linen from 
Lord & Taylor. China, 
glassand fruiton this page 


are from Arden Studios 


Very old—in fact 18th 
Century. A very masecu- 
line and sporting sort of 
table, reminiscent of the 
days when sport was 
taken seriously, and wine 
coolers were considered 
quite the most adequate 
type of centerpiece. An- 
tique silver pieces, cour- 


tesy of James Robinson 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITING-SALZMAN 


Silver for the man about town. The circus parade in the upper left hand 


corner to hold his place cards, Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen. A bottle set, some- 


what cynically equipped with a lock and key, Danish and Swedish Silver- 


smiths. The smoking tray and round cigarette box are from Gorham 


A coffee set that manages to be very 
lovely in a strictly contemporary 
way. We particularly like the be- 
havior of the handles on the tray, 
and the studied elimination of all 


superfluous detail. Georg Jensen 


Early Americana in bowls and 
pitchers. Copies of museum pieces 
by Paul Revere, Henchman, and 
Bollen, prove that our forefathers 
were artists as well as patriots. 


From the International Silver Co. 
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NEW PATRONS FOR ita txelns 


The Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Noailles head a new group 


of young and energetic patrons for the seven lively arts 


Delicate, dead architectures of flying fish BY JANET FLANNER 

have become fashionable accessories for the 

French parlor and collector. Madame Bolette IT IS a notorious fact that talent is never allowed to hide un- 
Natanson created for David Weil the “Hom- der a bushel-basket in Paris. Here genius is more likely to 
age to Night” (below), a poetic, Poe-like be discovered exhausted by caviar in a smart salon than droop- 
composition of phasme and bats/and flying ing with hunger in a garret. Had Chatterton been French he 


fish, imprisoned between two sheets of glass 


would have died of indigestion rather than despair. Stravinski, 
Picasso, Cocteau,—the three brains held responsible for the 
musical, pictorial and poetic canons of contemporary Con- 
tinental art—by patronage were all made, at one time or an- 
other, the mode, like a Reboux hat or a Chanel sweater, and 
like those rich garments, seen only in the correct places. It is 
perhaps a tribute to the high critical faculty and acute sense 
of stylization native to the aristocratic French mind that it 
never misses the latest wrinkle, even in a cerebellum. 

The newest and most energetic Paris patrons now are the 
young Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Noailles. For de Noailles 
to be in the center of things is not novel here. For four hundred 
years the family has been in the thick of French events, usually 
bellicose. As art protectors this younger generation started 
pacifically enough a few seasons ago via a film called I’Etoile 
de la Mer, privately made for them by the American photog- 
rapher, Man Ray, at their modernist Riviera summer house, 
designed in the full twentieth century manner by Mallet- 
Stevens (and to which, just to show how modernism here is 
eoing forward, they have just added an old-fashioned Gothic 
hall). Their second movie move was inadvertently more bel- 
ligerent. As backers, year before last, of the Surréaliste film, 
l’Age d’Or, they were involved in the Royalist riot which 
greeted its public showing at the avant garde Studio 28, plus 
a request for the Vicomte’s resignation from the Jockey Club, 
most exclusive old club of Paris and as little interested in 
jockeying as in advanced ideas. Then for backing Cocteau’s 
exquisitely poetic cinema, Le Sang du Poéte which on its 
presentation at the Vieux Colombier last autumn inexplicably 
displeased not only the Royalists and Republicans but also 
the Cardinal of Paris, the Vicomte was threatened with ex- 
communication. 

By mid-winter, doubtless to the relief of his mother, the 
Princesse de Poix, the young folk had given up the lens for 
the lyre and quietly settled down to patronizing music, by 
founding, along with Princesse de Polignac and others, the 
Sérénade group,—concerts for the compositions of young 
performers whose success last year and whose projected per- 
formances for this, ranked, and will rank as the most fash- 


For the home of the Princesse Edmond de Polignac, Madame 


Natanson created this ““Monument to the Insects,” in which 
brilliantly colored butterflies and moths from Ceylon are 


used like wax flowers beneath an old-fashioned glass dome 


The latest important painter 
in Paris is the young English- 
man, Sir Francis Rose, who 
“likes to paint and paints what 
he likes.” A picture from his 
recent Paris exhibition is at the 
right. Rose’s tendencies are ro- 
mantic, mythological, Miltonian, 
diabolic or purely natural. He 
has a sense of oils, of fantasy, 


and an indifference to criticism 


‘Landscape near St. Bernard” by 
Suzanne Valadon (below) is one 
of her sixty important new can- 
vases on exhibition at the 
Georges-Petit Gallery in Paris. 
Madame Valadon is the dean of 
the half-dozen recognized women 
artists working in Paris today 
and in the opinion of many aes- 
thetic collectors, the earth-loving 
quality of her canvases is un- 


equaled as a personal expression 


ionable (and honestly the most ec- 
lectic) musical events of the season. 

While the Sérénade programmes 
feature a medley of “original works, 
written at the intention of the Vicomte 
and Vicomtesse de Noailles” as the 
announcements unnecessarily state, 
since the fact is not only amply known 
but the reason everyone goes; and 
while the medley consists of composi- 
tions by Sauguet, Nabokov or Auric, 


known musicians, all, whose La 
Chatte, Ode and Les Matelots were 
ballet-musics featured by Diaghileft 
in the final Russian Ballet days, the 
main ingredient of the Sérénade mix- 
ture is clearly meant to be Igor Mar- 
kéwitch, Paris’ last musical prodigy 
and almost the first to deserve the 
name. Russian, of Swiss education, 
now aged twenty-one, he made his 
début three years ago with a piano 
concerto (Continued on page 63) 
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-auline Lord and Walter Connolly score in Fine Comedy—Broadway goes Bavarian—Lili- 


om and Julie are back again! And everything else from Shakespeare to funny-face Lahr 


“THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THE gayety of the theatrical season was immensely add- 
ed to by Gilbert Miller’s presentation of “The Late 
Christopher Bean,” a comedy by Sidney Howard after a 
play by René Fauchois. Mr. Howard has transplanted 
the original idea to a small town near Boston, and it is 
the most perfect specimen of play-transplantation that 
I can remember. There isn’t a trace of the Gallic in it. 

Mr. Miller once again demonstrates his perfect mas- 
tery of nuanced effects both in characterization and 
stage detail. But, then, he had Pauline Lord, Walter 
Connolly, Beulah Bondi, Clarence Derwent and Ernest 
Lawford to do this job. And they did it! 

The play is laid in the home of Dr. Haggett, a poor 
middle-class physician, who has a wife and two daugh- 
ters with Palm Beach aspirations. A dissolute painter, 
Christopher Bean, dead for several years, had been a 
patient of Dr. Haggett. The world suddenly discovers 
that Bean was a great genius and the doctor’s home be- 
comes the destination of cunning art dealers and art 
critics from New York. But the Bean paintings on the 
Haggett premises were stopping up holes in the barn. 
Who can describe a comedy? One must see this play 
and its continuous variations of light and shadow of 
detail and intrigue to get the measure of it. It’s per- 
fect. It’s a full meal, and happily one easily digested. 
Pauline Lord as Abby, 
the servant, gave one of 
the best interpretations of 
her career. There is a 
charm about this actress, a 
pathetic appeal, that no 
other actress has. She act- 
ed with an insouciance, a 
simplicity that restored to 
me my memories of the. 
Pauline Lord of “Anna 
Christie.” 

Walter 
Doctor Haggett stepped 
easily into the front rank 
of character actors. His 


Connolly as 


despair, his explosions, 
his haggard tiredness, his 
twists and turns of con- 
science were etched in 
acid. It is the most genu- 
ine and carefully studied 
portrait on the current 
American stage. Beulah 
Bondi was a shrewd Yan- 
kee wife. In fact, every 


BY BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


member of the cast was of exceptional merit. It 
is seldom that critics rise and cheer. But they all 
did it the night I saw this delectable entertainment. 
“MUSIC IN THE AIR” 

Music hath charms to lull the wisecrack. Music is a 
balm for almost anything that ails you. And it’s a wise 
composer that knows his own music. So I thought and 
mused as I was lulled, charmed, doped and felt my 
thought-tank dissolving in the luscious, sentimental and 
often quite reminiscent music of Jerome Kern in the 
Kern-Hammerstein hit, ““Music in the Air.” 

There is not only music in the air in this musical 
play of Bavaria, there is music in the hills, the birds 
and the zoo in Munich. Lydian measures burst from 
everybody at the least stimulation. Fugues, medleys, 
cavatinas, nocturnes, lullabies, hymns, duets, madrigals, 
sonatas, bravuras and only le bon Dieu knows what flood 
you and wrap you in a grand assonant and diatonic 
souse! Well, as old Othello said, here’s the stuff that 
“will sing the savageness out of a bear.” 

There are eleven scenes in Joseph Urban’s best man- 
ner. The story, which is old-fashioned, sticky, senti- 
mental and chemically pure to the point of insipidity, 
concerns the trek of a singing class, with its old master, 
from a small town in Bavaria to the larger music world 
of Munich and what happened to Karl Reder when he 
met a famous soprano, 
who sings gloriously and 
greatly (Natalie Hall, 
whose voice is rounder 
and fuller than ever). 
“AUTUMN CROCUS” 

Just before the French 
Revolution, when the aris- 
tocracy was dancing over 
a volcano, a_ pastoral- 
bucolic epidemic broke 
out in the theatres. The 
sophisticates again yearn- 
ed back to the simple and 
played, vicariously, at be- 
(Continued on page 62) 


Of the deliberate, calculating 
school of acting is Judith 
Anderson, who carries a tem- 
pestuous emotional part in 
Gilbert Miller’s ‘Firebird’ 


Katharine Cornell has plowed 
new dramatic ground with 
her production of André 
Obey’s ‘“Lucrece.”? This play 
was translated for Miss Cor- 


nell by Thornton Wilder 


The Astaire team is no more, 
but Fred stars gracefully in 
“Gay Divorce.” Claire Luce is 


his present dancing partner 


Franeis Lederer comes from 
Prague via London in ‘“Au- 
tumn Crocus.” His acting and 
his profile have already made 


him a favorite on Broadway 
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THE ARTS IN NEW YORK 


A survey of painting and sculpture for the last seventy years 


in America, shown recently at the Museum of Modern Art 


BY LOUIS KALONYME 


IT WAS of America that art principally sang during 

the Autumn. Though the French, German and 
ubiquitous Mexicans interpolated impressionist, ex- 
pressionist, primitive, abstract and surrealiste (su- 
per-realist) intermezzi and arias, the Americans 
sang loudest. The news is that they sang surprisingly 
well, even though mediocrity was well represented. 
The official hero was James McNeill Whistler, with 
his much reproduced portrait of his ““Mother” espe- 
cially imported from the Louvre, but the real heroes 
were the late Albert Pinkham Ryder and Winslow 
Homer and the very much present John Marin. 
These and other appropriate examples of the past 
seventy years of American painting and sculpture 
(as comprehensively selected and shown by the 
Museum of Modern Art so that virtually every 
\merican painter of whatever significance was pres- 
ent) established the fact that, the French excepted, 


One of the most important pieces of sculpture at this show 
was Gaston Lachaise’s famous “Bronze Lady.” Lachaise is 


fast taking rank with that master of French sculpture, Maillol 


Albert Pinkham Ryder, whose 
work is shown on the opposite 
page, is one of the heroes of 
his art generation. He has 
been called our El Greco in 
a matter of strangeness of de- 
signs. He is concerned with 
America as O’Neill is in his 
New England plays. In 
“Toilers of the Sea” Ryder 
shows us one of his rare sea 


pictures in a faint moonlight 


One of the most significant 
canvases at the Museum show 
was W. J. Glackens’ “Chez 
Mouquin, 1905.” This mas- 
terly piece of painting is at 
present in the collection of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Although one of Glackens’ 
early paintings, it still ranks 
as one of his greatest, and has 
been widely shown at exhibi- 


tions throughout the country 


a view of this American art period would be as 
aesthetically profitable as any European country’s 
similar period. 

I am not to be understood as saying that all this 
American art was of the first order, or that it was 
good because it was American, or that all of it was 
American because it was painted by artists born 
or naturalised in America, or that painting by 
Americans which is in the European tradition can 
not be superior art. That type of provincial patriot- 
ism, unfortunately rather widespread just now, is 
ridiculous. Though national boundaries inevitably 
give birth to native forms of expression, the highest 
expression of these national forms dissolves physical 
and even spiritual boundaries between men. Else 
El Greco and the Chinese painters would say noth- 
ing to us. The only claim we may make is that these 
American artists have created various forms out of 
our world which seem to be definable only by the 
term American. 

The truth is that Europe (with the usual excep- 
tions in the critical ranks) still is generally sur- 
prised to learn that we have artists. It believes we 
specialize in gunmen, hot dogs, audiences for their 


artists and lecturers, and tourists. If Europe does 


recognize American artists—a Whistler or a Sar- 
gent—it is not as artists in an American but in the 
European tradition. The possibility that there is an 
American idiom 
is unknown. This denial to Americans of a native 
idiom and artists is absurd. Our workers in the arts 
are, in a general sense, equal in vitality and inven- 
tion to any contemporaneous group in Europe. It 
is generally held by the best European and Amer- 
ican critical minds that the foremost living drama- 
tist is Eugene O’Neill, that the greatest living dance- 
mime is Angna Enters, that the finest living water 
colorist is John Marin, that the most significant 
living architect is Frank Lloyd Wright. They all 
are American and at the same time international 
figures, excepting only Marin whose fame is still 
national. Europe, however, stresses their interna- 
tional aspect. It is true of course that an intrinsic 
national expression transcends national boundaries, 
but this does not change the nature or quality of 
the expression. While most Americans also find it 
difficult to believe that native sons can be anything 
but Presidents or plumbers, (Continued on page 58) 


save in architecture and jazz— 


Outstanding among the exhibits at the fall meetings of the 
Horticultural Society of New York was this bunch of red 
and white orchids, Calanthe Florence and C. Harrisii, from 


the Ogden Reid greenhouses at Ophir Farm in Westchester 


and Autumn satisfactory. New plants are set out in the 
benches of the Marshall Field rose houses each season. 


T IS NOT only every rose that has its day; house-plants, 

too, come into favor and pass out of it again, without any- 
one knowing just why. Right now everyone is talking about 
a member of the grape family, but one which can be neatly 
potted up and depended upon to behave itself in a seemly 
fashion. This plant, Vitis rhomboidea, has leaves resembling 
those of the holly, and the main growing point reaches out 
as a graceful fuzzy tendril. Since the Vitis rhomboidea grows 
rapidly and does not require much light, it is very attractive 
for decorative use on book shelves or mantels. 


N DISCUSSING the life and works of the mantis a few 

months ago, I overlooked a quaint marriage custom of 
this insect. The story goes that the female mantis is inclined 
to be fickle, and soon after the wedding ceremony tires of 
her mate. When he is not looking she whips out her sword- 
like front appendage, cuts off his head, and nonchalantly 
prepares to make a meal of him. The other day Dr. B. O. 
Dodge discovered some of the workmen at the New York 
Botanical Garden devoting their lunch hour to verifying this 
sordid tale, with the help of a young mantis couple. Dr. 
Dodge has an unusual opportunity to uncover interesting 
things in the lives of bugs and worms. He is plant pathologist 
at the Garden. He reports that four of their most truthful 
gardeners tell of seeing a squirrel pulling bagworms out of 
a pine tree, eating the caterpillers, and throwing the bags 
away. Dr. Dodge is not so sure that this diet would interest a 
really discriminating squirrel. Just to be on the safe side he 
uses arsenate of lead spray to keep bagworms under control. 


“MISTLETOE usually manages to get through 

life without having to exert itself much 
about the matter of food-getting, but a plant 
was discovered recently on which the tables 


(é (3 i were turned. A mistletoe had been forced for 
a three years to feed back its sap into the same 
O] ] l ] } LO] l OF Oy ae. fa ] {é QC] l (ed 1@i Vv elm on which it had long lived. For six years 


Observations of an Amateur Gardener 


BY GAY YOUNG 


ASHIONS IN ROSES change from time to 
Hine and those you encountered at all the 
smart parties a few years ago simply are 
not going out much socially these days. What 
sets the styles in roses, and why the Pernets 
are permitted to look down with such superior 
insolence upon Mrs. Charles Russell’s once- 
proud petals, were discussed at the recent meet- 
ing of the Horticultural Society of New York. 
Fine roses are a specialty of the Marshall 
Fields, and the current favorites in the green- 
houses on their Huntington estate were de- 
scribed by their head gardener, George H. 
Gillies. Souvenir de Claudius Pernet is their 
choice among yellow roses; Briarcliff among 
pink; Rapture, a sport from Mme. Butterfly, 
which is, in turn, a sport from Ophelia, is 
srown for the pale orange-yellow color. 
Templar is their choice in reds, though it has 
a slight tendency to mildew. Among the novelty 
colors they find the Talisman, President Hoover, 


Nerines from the S. J. Mitchell estate, at Oy- 
ster Bay, exhibited at the Horticultural Society 
of New York. These-rose-red flowers may be 


grown indoors at a temperature of fifty degrees 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BUSHNELL-LINN 


previous the mistletoe had drawn its food from 
the tree, then the elm had started to die, and in 
self-defense the mistletoe had to turn about in 
its tracks and feed the tree, in order to main- 
tain a source of life for itself as long as possible. 


COURSE in judging for 

amateur flower 
will be given by the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New 
York state January 10 to 
13, in the Y.M.C.A. assem- 
bly hall, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue. The speakers will be 
Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham. 
John C. Wister, Richardson 
Wright, and Miss Lucille 
Grant Smith. The entire 
course, or separate lectures. 
will be open to prospective 
exhibitors as well as to those 
who would like to thus quali- 
fy as accredited judges. 


shows 


N AMERICAN has to 

make quite a_horticul- 
tural dent to impress Hol- 
land, bulb waits 
under practically every leaf, 
ready to pop out at you the 
minute it is spring. On her 
recent birthday Queen Wil- 
helmina named John Scheep- 
New York, to be 
Knight of the Order of Or- 
anje Nassau. This royal rec- 
ognition of Mr. Scheepers’ 
important part in beautify- 
ine the gardens of America 


where a 


ers, of 


is one of the highest decorations which has ever 
heen awarded by the Queen of the Netherlands. 


AWARDS FOR THE YEAR OF 1932 have been 

made by both the Massachusetts and the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Societies. In Pennsylvania 
the awards were as follows: A silver medal to Mrs. 
Andrew Wheeler, “Le Chatelet,’”’ Ardmore, for her 
garden laid out after the garden of Petit Trianon 
at Versailles. The tapis, bordered on either side by 
herbs, is lined with allees of pleached European 
elms, the only ones known to be growing in this 
country. Another silyer medal to Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Graham Thomson, “Brookmead Farm,” Devon, for 
their farm, with a lovely wall garden and collection 
of interesting shrubs. Mr. and Mrs. John H. Pack- 
ard, 3rd, were given a bronze medal for their hill- 
side garden at “Sugar Loaf Orchard,” Chestnut Hill. 
In Massachusetts Mrs. Bayard Thayer, chairman 


Be 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT MACLEAN GLASGOW 


An Echeveria desmetiana from 


the New York Botanical Gardens. 


The flowers are copperish pink 


of the Committee on Gar- 
dens, announces the follow- 
ing honors: A silver medal 
to Mrs. Edwin S. Webster 
for her rose garden on the 
shores of Buzzards Bay at 
Quissett. A silver medal to 
Mr. Dudley L. Pickman of 
Bedford for a spring bog 
garden on the banks of the 
Sudbury River showing great 
skill in the cultivation of na- 
tive shrubs and flowers. A 
silver medal to Mrs. Theo- 
dore E. Brown of Hyde Park, 
for an unusually excellent 
collection of flowering and 
fruiting shrubs. Blue ribbon 
earden certificates went to 
Mrs. Holden McGinley, of 
Milton, for a garden planted 
in an unusually interesting 
manner; Horace C. Baker of 
Malden for a unique garden 
planted on a with 
many rare plants; Miss Cor- 
nelia Conway Parker, of 
South Lancaster, and Mrs. 


ledge 


George L. Hyde of Swamps- 
cott for their intimate well- 
cultivated personal gardens. 


“@*ARDENS IN AMERICA” is an apprecia- 

tion of the important gardens in our coun- 
try by Marion Cran, an Englishwoman who is 
capable of talking about gardens anywhere, and 
adding something to them by talking. She takes 
us adventuring through Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne’s 
Santa Barbara water gardens, and Mrs. Sidney 
Fish’s Ranch “Pescado” at Carmel, she talks 
roses out loud with Francis E. Lester, the dean 
of California rosarians. And all the time we 
learn intimate little things from her chatting 
about what grows on these beautiful estates, 
and about the gracious people who encourage 
things to grow there. 

The author comes East, and explores the 
bridle paths on the Rockefeller estate, “Sleepy 
Hollow,” and Mrs. Hubert Roger’s herbaceous 
borders at Scarborough. Up and down New 
England she visits gardens and greenhouses, 
and orchards on large estates, and puts them 
into this book. It is really a volume of garden 
personalities, and one which manages to give 
vivid pictures of the arrangement of trees and 
flowers which grow in famous gardens. 


HE Echeveria desmetiana which is pictured 
on this page is one of the pets in the green- 
houses of the New York Botanical Gardens. It 
has very white fleshy leaves, and flowers of a 
copperish pink tone. It is propagated by leaf 
cuttings, and loose soil. 


prefers a sandy 
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Just as the country garden makes 


a lovely winter picture, so can 


small town and terrace gardens 
achieve a special kind of beauty 
when they are covered with ice 
and snow. The garden just off Mr. 
Thomas W. Slocum’s New York 


penthouse illustrates admirably 
the effective arrangement of ever- 
greens and stone ornaments for 
winter. The view above is taken 
in the profusion of mid-summer: 
a great deal of the stonework has 
been cleared out of the central 
spaces to perfect the winter gar- 
den. Trees and shrubs have been 
banked in effective masses of green. 


Arthur C. Jackson was the architect 
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The Arts in New York 


(Continued from page 53) 


believing blindly that only from Eu- 
rope can real art be imported, that 
is precisely what most Europeans 
believe. In that sense we can recog- 
nize American paintings in relation 
to European ones—even though, aes- 
thetically, such distinctions are not 
imperative. 

To define this American strain is 
neither easy nor possible in a lim- 
ited space. There are several Amer- 
icas but for our purposes we may 
group them as two—the meretricious, 
commonplace and insensitive; and 
the America of Emerson, Poe, Walt 
Whitman, and Thoreau. It is of this 
latter America that I speak. In that 
America are many worlds, romantic, 
realistic, and idealistic, but through 
them all runs a common strain pri- 
marily Promethean, a new world’s 
pioneer gesture. An American who 
spends considerable time in Europe 
—the writer has lived in Europe the 
past seven years almost as much as 
in the United States—misses a kind 
of lift-impulse, an up-ness, typical 
of the tempo of American life. In 
Europe (Russia excepted) there is a 
calmness, a quietness, a finishedness 
—eyen in a turbulent Germany which 
imitates America in many things 
from the Berlin night life to sports— 
we do not know, even in this de- 
pressed day. It is not that our paint- 
ing methods are different—our aes- 
thetic heritage is still European of 
course—but that our approach to 
these methods is different. We still 
possess that pioneer spirit, and, if not 
yet in painting, we already have 
taught Europe much in literature, 
architecture, and the theatre. 

A perfect example of this Prome- 
thean quality is offered by the paint- 
ing of John Marin. It so happened 
that Marin’s latest water colors and 
oils were on view at the An American 
Place galleries simultaneously with 
earlier examples selected for this 
Modern Museum American show. 
They could have been painted only 
by an American. Marin is .a Prome- 
thean who affirmatively tears beauty 
from the life of our new world: 
from its vibrant patches of sparkling 
blue Maine bays which tug at fragile 
windblown white winged sails: from 
the new world’s tumultuous roaring 
cities rearing pointed heads into re- 
treating skies, straining and soaring, 
the dynamic life of the city. Marin 
is the viking of water color music, 
wresting that music in ecstatic short- 
hand from the things of our Amer- 
ican world. F 

Winslow Homer, Marin’s most im- 
mediate historical ancestor, is an- 
other superb example of our native 
expression. He is a blood brother of 
Herman Melville. The sea Homer 
paints is the sea Melville celebrates 
in his writing. Homer painted more 
calmly than Marin but a. similar 
fresh ecstasy—particularly in the 
“Gulf Stream” and “Storm at Ba- 
hamas”—emerges from his work. 

Albert Pinkham Ryder is the re- 
maining hero. A strange, solitary fig- 
ure he was and remains in Amer- 
ican painting. He is our El Greco in 
point of strangeness. Though the 
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same Promethean urge that courses 
through the painting of Homer and 
Marin is visible in his work, it has 
been alchemized into a kind of ma- 
jestic metaphysical melodrama, con- 
cerned with an America to be found 
in O’Neill’s New England plays. 
Ryder created his own jewelry, dark 
gems they are, glinting of hidden 
mysteries. 

The official hero, Whistler, and 
particularly his “Mother” canvas 
have been thoroughly celebrated. He 
was a good painter but not a great 
one. The inclusion of the “Mother” 
into the Louvre collection was an 
accident, and our own present shame- 
less enthusiasm is extremely belated 
and somewhat unpleasant to behold 
when it is remembered that it could 
not find buyers in this country for 
a sum under $1,000. The thrifty 
French paid $400. Whistler was a 
virtuoso, susceptible to many influ- 
ences. As Degas once said to him: 
“Whistler, you behave as though you 
had no talent.” A much more satisfy- 
ing painting than the “Mother” was 
his “Woman in White.” This paint- 
ing is of a standing Rosetti-ish lady 
—of the Pre-Raphaelite period— 
with long dark red hair, holding “a 
lily in her hand.” It is sincere, forth- 
right painting, the lady in question 
being less celebrated amongst patri- 
otic Americans probably because she 
was Whistler’s mistress. 

As I remarked above there are 
many Americas. An obvious cleavage 
is the one in point of time—the 
Americas of yesterday and today. 
Great painting in an aesthetic sense 
is timeless. El] Greco is as modern 
as Picasso. So Thomas _ Eakins, 
though of yesterday, still is of our 
America today, while John Singer 
Sargent is irrevocably of yesterday. 
Eakins was no innovator. Fancy and 
improvisation were as foreign to him 
as to his native Philadelphia of the 
°90’s. But he painted what he saw, 
and in so unadorned a manner as to 
make his canvases seem depressing. 

In between this last group and the 
present contemporary and modern 
one were those painters who, though 
typically American, do not naturally 
fall into any special group—although 
all of them were and are members of 
special groups. John Sloan, with his 
early “McSorley’s Bar”—a nostalgic 
painting of pre-Prohibition New 
York as thorough in its realistic wit 
as James Joyce’s saloon chapter in 
“Ulysses”—reveals the source of the 
New York city life sketches of Glenn 
Coleman (for whom a memorial ex- 
hibition was on view at the, Whitney 
Museum) and Reginald Marsh. 
Sloan’s is a peculiarly American city 
wit, even though an aesthetic Pinker- 
ton could relate him to the English- 
man John Leech. A most significant 
canvas was “Chez Mouquin” by 
William J. Glackens. Bernard Karfiol 
and Alexander Brook with their 
nudes, and even Mary Cassatt, 
though all American, nevertheless 
lean upon and have been influenced 
by the painting of Renoir, Manet 
and Degas. Mary Cassatt, Degas’ 
friend, especially. 


Another American group (in this 
same Modern Museum show) com- 
posed of disparate spirits are those 
who are called or name themselves 
modern. The latest modern period in 
art history is about forty years old, 
and there have been dozens of mod- 
ern movements in that period. Few 
great paintings and not many good 
ones remain as a result of these 
necessary movements in any of the 
involved countries, and the U. S. A. 
is no exception. The paintings that 
do remain will not be known as 
modern paintings twenty-five years 
hence, any more than the paintings 
of Renoir and Cézanne are any long- 
er called modern, but as good paint- 
ings. 

There never is such doubt with a 
Renoir painting, or one by Van Gogh, 
no matter how poor. This is similarly 
true in relative degree of Thomas 
Benton, Max Weber, Georgia 
O’Keeffe, Henry Lee McFee, and 
Charles Demuth. I was not overcome 
by the present works of Weber and 
Benton but they were good, typical 
works. Georgia O’Keeffe was repre- 
sented by an unusual arrangement 


of a cow’s skull, decorated with roses, 


against a New Mexican Indian sheep- 
white blanket. This canvas communi- 
cated in strange fashion the spirit 
and color of that New Mexican 
world. The pastel was of that in- 
tangible city world which floats in 
haze on the East River seen beyond 
a little flower vase through a window 
high up in the sky. The list is com- 
pleted with the Demuth “My Egypt” 
with its precise vertical American 
beauty and his illustration for Henry 
James “Turn of the Screw.” Someone 
should commission Demuth to illus- 
trate Marcel Proust. He’s the man 
for the job. 

This brings us to the Modern Mu- 
seum’s choice of American sculpture. 
Save for Gaston Lachaise’s justly fa- 
mous “Bronze Lady,” and a fine gran- 
ite head of a young man by Ahron 
Ben Shmuel, there was nothing to 
feed one’s patriotism. Lachaise re- 
mains our best sculptor, just as Aris- 
tide Maillol remains France’s best. 
I mention Maillol briefly here merely 
to record the fact that some beautiful 
drawings of his were shown at the 
Pierre Matisse Galleries. 


Six Thousand Miles from Hollywood 
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we imagine the glamorous lady of 
the screen, who undoubtedly could 
have carried off the Match Palace 
regally enough, sitting comfortably 
on the yellow and blue sunporch or 
in the white living room, enjoying 
the “white nights” of the north coun- 
try, far from photographers and sob 
sisters, Hollywood and ballyhoo. 

All the stories out of moviedom do 
not tell any more about her character 
and personality than this small, snug 
house, in which she elected to spend 
her first return to her homeland. 

To begin with, it is very Swedish, 
in the modern manner, and the house 
would have charmed our fancy 
whether Greta Garbo had ever taken 
it for the summer or not. 

It faces the bay, and a dark wood- 
ed hill rises behind. We like to think 
of Greta chug-chugging up to the 
landing in a motorboat, for although 
the place can be reached by auto- 
mobile, plenty of the islanders find 
cruising about and running into town 
by water better fun. It can be done, 
for Stockholm is built on islands 
very much like Venice. 

Outside, the house is simple in de- 
sign—the typical style of the Swed- 
ish countryside—it is the summer 
home of Dr. Ernst V. Bordorff, of 
Stockholm. Although quite new, the 
architect has managed to give it that 
erown-to-the-spot look, usually ac- 


quired only after a hundred years. 


Inside there is a distinctive at- 
mosphere of cheerful crispness— 
with white woodwork, white painted 
furniture and bright colored hand- 
woven fabrics. It is thoroughly mod- 
ern in feeling, and yet throughout 
the house a large part of the furnish- 
ings are actually antiques. The lan- 
terns in the living room are from an 
old Danish frigate, the bookcases are 
antique and handsomely inlaid. All 
the wallpapers in the bedrooms are 


copied from those in the maturer 
Swedish castles; a great deal of the 
furniture is of the style known in 
Sweden as “Karl Johan” and quite 
in the old tradition. But the spirit 
attained by it all is something quite 
contemporary. 

The living room stretches across 
the entire front of the house. There 
are many pieces of white painted 
furniture, which is so typical of 
Sweden, and the rug is handwoven 
in soft tan and green. Over the man- 
tel a piece of modern sculpture of 
“Death’s Angel” by Nils Sjogren, a 
leading Swedish sculptor, dominates 
the room. 

Perhaps the most successful room 
in the whole house is the cellar tap- 
room. In Swedish this cellar tap- * 
room is the “gastabudssal” or feast 
hall, appropriately enough. The ta- 
bles and chairs are copies of old fur- 
niture, the chest against the wall 
dates back to the 1600’s. Everything 
is old, from the pewter tankards and 
plates on the shelves, to the 16th 
Century lantern in the ceiling which 
came from the Elvesta cloister. 

In the midst of all this antiquity 
gleams a white plaster frieze—the 
models of bas reliefs done by the 
same Professor Nils Sjégren who did — 
the head in the living room, a foun- 
tain in Kalmar. The stories depicted 
in the reliefs are as familiar 
to people over there as George 
Washington and the cherry tree 
is to us, only perhaps more au- 
thentic. They show the deeds of dar- 
ing of Gustavus Vasa, Swedish hero 
of the sixteenth century. They show 
him landing at Stensé in 1520, the 
same place where the first Bordo 
landed in Sweden seventeen year 
later. The reliefs carry him 
through many familiar vicissitud 
until he finally receives the keys 1 
the city of Stockholm in 1523. 


The Old Man from Siam 
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pulled up before our house. But 
when Seel found the owner carried 
a yardstick and was measuring for 
screens, he hopped back on his wall 
and sneered. 

The other time a highly nickeled 
tannish car with red wheels arrived. 
That was something new. Seel 
waltzed over in record time. But on 
reading a distinctly small-car name 
on the hub cap, he executed a swift 
right-about and, with a flick of his 
tail, gave what nobody could mistake 
for anything but a Bronx cheer. 

The Britannica in its learned 
treatise on the Siamese says that “by 
far the most remarkable of the old 
world domesticated cat breeds is the 
Royal Siamese, which almost cer- 
tainly has an origin distinct from 
ordinary European breeds.” And I 
hold that the Britannica is right. 

Siamese, as against cats of the 
common garden variety, have more 
slender legs, smaller paws and 
longer claws (the better to scratch 
your upholstery with); heads more 
pointed; hindquarters higher, ac- 
counting for their unusual spring 
and speed; either abnormally long 
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esting except from work? He would 
of course hope that his political guest 
would refrain from discussing the 
personalities of district leaders be- 
yond Mr. Bunce’s acquaintance; and 
he would prefer that his stock-broker 
friend should not unroll statistics on 
buying and selling prices. But who 
can better speak to the point of why 
people vote and how than the politi- 
cian; or whether the stock market 
has any relation to the country’s fi- 
nancial condition, than the broker? 

And if shop-talk is one of the 
prime requisites of conversation, an- 
other is gossip. Mr. Bunce likes his 
gossip, malicious or not, if it have 
enough basis in fact to suggest prob- 
ability. Gossip and shop-talk can 
make a dinner party go, but not the 
pre-composed anecdote, unless it 
bears on a point at issue in which 
case it is rich and rare. 

Mr. Bunce has special antenne 
for sensing guests that have been in- 
vited either to pay off a social debt 
or to put over a “deal.” To him, such 
tactics are far beyond the pale. He 
is not averse to rough diamonds; in 
fact, some of his best friends are 
among them. They can be rough in- 
deed, but they must be sensitive and 
they must be kind. 

Often he invites a celebrity, but 
not just because he is a celebrity. 
From a much advertised person one 
does get a thrill of curiosity suffi- 
cient to carry through the roast, but 
after that most celebrities are a lia- 
bility. He has stomach only for sim- 
plicity; never for sophistication; 
never for exaggeration. 

He dislikes conspicuous activity 
the part of the one entertaining. 
le never, himself, crassly imposes 
1 the freedom of his guests with a 


marsupial tails (with a break in 
them) or natural bobtails that re- 
semble pom-poms. 

Undoubtedly, the Siamese are 
semi-albino, for at birth they are 
pure white, only turning darker as 
they mature. Full-grown, the Siamese 
resembles nothing so much as the 
Egyptian cat of antiquity. 

The Old Man has just come into 
the studio as I sit here typing. And 
while he will sit and watch me paint, 
following brush-stroke for  brush- 
stroke by the hour, I can see that he 
doesn’t approve of a typewriter! 

You could understand that, too, if 
you have watched many cats. They 
can appreciate a beautiful brush- 
stroke and sometimes, though not so 
many, I have executed one. But cats, 
the most rhythmic of all animals, 
don’t like this mechanical age. 

He has just whispered a few words 
of Siamese advice to me that seemed 
to say, “I think you had better get 
back to the drawing board, Mr. 
Clisbee. There is more chopped meat, 
not to mention kidneys, in that—and 
besides, it’s more beautiful to watch.” 

And he’s probably right. 


cordial: “Now I want you to sit next 
to Mrs. for a little while. 
Mrs. ————— knows all about breed- 
ing Schnauzers.” Such a remark in- 
volves a téte-a-téte to the possible end 
of time. Bunce resents such creaking 
mechanics. His own methods are 
more effective. If there be a lull in 
the conversation, he starts a new ar- 
gument, rather dreamily, by some, 
usually perverse, remark. 

He may say that on the whole he 
believes the Victorian marriage to 
have been the happiest one; or that 
prohibition has been of enormous ad- 
vantage to the younger generation; | 
or that the talking picture has made 
people wiser. Anything to relight the 
smoldering fires. He affects a shy 
uncertainty in order to appear an 
easier victim of disagreement. He 
never prods an unfortunate with so 
direct a question as: “Now do tell 
us about your hunt for wild game in 
Africa’, or “Professor, what do you 
think of the Greeks as a whole?” 
More possibly he will say something 
about tigers in Africa, or misquote 
Euripides casually. 

Mr. Bunce tries to impose neither 
speech nor silence, quietness nor ac- 
tivity upon his fellow-diners. He 
knows that the pairing system does 
impose speech, and that general con- 
versation makes a choice of silence 
possible. But a guest who does not 
contribute an alert interest will not 
be asked again, not again to the 
kind of dinner-party which Mr. 
Bunce prefers. 

But for himself, a house that is 
comfortable if it is not exquisite, un- 
less it can be both; an open fire and 
plenty of good liquor—and you have 
his idea of the best of all eotetle | 


evenings. 
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large, sophisticated metropolis. When 
you arrive in “B.A.”, after the West 
Coast, you feel as if you were back 
in the center of things. Almost as 
if you had stepped into Paris—or 
perhaps Berlin would be a more 
appropriate simile. On your way 
home, you have Rio as your last stop 
—Rio, the most beautiful city in the 
world. By following my route in South 
America, you have your longest sea 
trip last—the two weeks’ sail from 
Rio to New York. This is as it should 
be. It gives you time for rest and 
reverie. And let me here do a little 
shouting about a place I think is too 
neglected in travel lore. Both the 
Munson and Furness Prince boats 
stop at Trinidad (and they’re the 
only ones you can take unless you 
board one of the smaller ships that 
ply to New Orleans), making a wel- 
come break in the journey at the 
half-way point. And Trinidad de- 
livers a big surprise. This tropical 
island carried me back to the days 
I was in Egypt, Palestine, and Tur- 
key. It is every bit as Oriental as 
those countries—the women with 
flowing veils and nose rings, the 
open-fronted, thatched huts, and the 
“Gandhis” garbed in turbans and 
loin cloths. 

Granted, then, you’re going to fol- 
low such a route, what are some of 
the high spots you should know 
about? The Grace Line boats, which 
will carry you down, are surprisingly 
comfortable. One thing you'll like is 
their stunt of serving a buffet lunch 
out on deck. Why don’t more ships 
do that in warm weather? One of the 
nicest remembrances | haye is of go- 
ing through the Canal while seated at 
my little table on the top deck of the 
Santa Maria, with a cold lobster in 
front ofme, and all around a thrill- 
ing panorama combining natural 
erandeur with impressive artificial 
construction, and boats from the four 
corners of the globe passing through 
one of the greatest achievements of 
your Uncle Sam. 

You have two afternoons and a 
night in the Canal Zone—so here are 
some pointers: in Colon, go to the 
Washington Hotel, a spacious, airy 
structure in a lovely setting. Have a 
swim in the huge pool and then tea 
on the terrace. The place looks just 


as tropical as a Hollywood director ° 


could wish. Dine at Bilgray’s, and 
order cold sea food served with may- 
onnaise and lime, avocado salad, and 
a bottle of Rhine wine. If you’re 
broad-minded, take a walk around 


the “district” and witness another 
slice of life. On the Pacific side, hire 
a car and drive out to the ruins of 
old Panama—but tell the driver to 
end up at the Union Club. Just go 
right in and tell the doorman you’re 


off the Santa This or That. Order 
yourself a Planter’s Punch and sip 
it on the terrace beside the pool. At 
the same time, drink in the color- 
ful scene lying below—the Balboa 
harbor, crowded with all sorts of 
vendors who have sailed .inta this 
waterfront-market to sell their wares. 

After Balboa, you'll reach Callao, 
the port of Lima, in three days. Now 
about your stay in the Peruvian 


Following the Conquistadores 
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capital. These being lean days in 
Lima, you'll find you can do a lot 
which would have been hard to 
wangle in the golden era, a few years 
back. For instance, you can stop at 
the Country Club (whether or not 
you have a privilege card) the most 
elaborate and luxurious one in South 
America (for that matter, more 
grand than most of ours). Be sure to 
stay there, even though you will 
spend more in taxis (and in Lima 
you have to make a deal with your 
driver before you shove off. Learn 
from a local lad what the correct 
tariffs are—and then be firm. If a 
driver won’t accept your offer, think- 
ing you are a weak-willed gringo, 
another one will drive up soon after, 
and say “O. K.”—and he'll probably 
say just that, because they think it’s 
awfully smart to ring in American 
slang). Have your drinks at the bar 
of the Hotel Bolivar—but don’t have 
your meals there. Other interesting 
bars are Bar Comercio and Morris’ 
Bar. You might as well start in with 
your pisco cocktails here in Lima, 
as you'll have them everywhere on 
the West Coast. They’re not hard to 
take. Pisco is sort of a cognac, 
though white. There are various ways 
of making these cocktails, but the 
usual recipe calls for lime, sugar, 
and white of egg. You'll like the 
roasted corn they serve with cock- 
tails in Lima, a nice addition to their 
excellent olives and potato chips. 

Where to dine? First of all, at the 
Maury Hotel. You'll love it—an old 
hostelry with so much atmosphere it 
looks just like a setting for a romance 
laid in the 80’s. And quite a little 
orchestra, looking as_if it came from 
Vienna, plays just the things it 
should to maintain the illusion that 
you're dining in the past century. 
Be sure to order Peruvian shrimps 
(camarones) or, for that matter, any 
of the sea food is delicious. Some 
night, go slumming down in the Port 
of Callao and get your fill of sea 
food at a waterfront dump called 
Café Blanco. It will remind you of 
Marseilles. No, the food won’t ruin 
you—it’s a clean little place. The 
café, I mean—not Callao! 

Leon’s Restaurant offers not only 
good food of the rotisserie variety 
(and wonderful coffee the fumes of 
which are constantly wafted to you) 
—hbut Leon’s has the added attraction 
of being one of the few restaurants 
in Lima where you can sit at a side- 
walk table and take'in the passing 
show. 

Before we leave Lima to journey 
Southward to Chile, here are a few 
high spots to remember: the races 
are fun on Sunday, although the race 
track and Jockey Club are not up to 
the swell standards set by, Santiago, 
Buenos Aires, or Rio .. . there are 
Jai Alai games and bull fights (the 
latter in Summer only) and Lima’s 
the only large city in South America 
where they indulge in these Spanish 
sports . . . the greyhound races are 
amusing to while away the hours be- 
tween tea and cocktail time, in other 
words, they begin about 7 o’clock. 
Try to wangle a card for the Club 
Nacional in town, because it’s a very 


convenient place for lunch and for 
parking yourself between engage- 
ments .. . the Tennis Club is gay, 
and a nice place to see the real 
Limians at play . . . for Bohemian 
restaurants, try the Eden (German), 
and Raymondi’s, a very “atmos- 
pheric” café which is part of the 
old monastery of La Merced. 

You'll proceed to Santiago either 
by motoring over a fine mountain 
road or taking a train which looks 
exactly like ours in America. I hope 
you strike one where you'll have to 
have a meal, as they have awfully 
good cooking on the Chilean trains. 
Santiago seems quite up and doing 
after Lima, the women looking chic 
and Parisienne, and the men full 
of energy. They are awfully cordial, 
the Chileans, and if you have even 
so much as one letter of introduc- 
tion, you will soon find yourself 
in a perfect maze of parties. Now- 
adays they are simple affairs, be- 
cause the great families no longer 
have fortunes to fling about and 
every boat from Europe brings back 
some people who have been living 
in Paris, but who must now be 
“exiled” in Santiago, due to the re- 
cent law which prohibits money 
made in Chile to be spent outside 
of the country. 

Your days in Santiago will be 
filled about as follows: noontime will 
find you having an aperitif at the 
Hotel Crillon where you see “every- 
one”, just as you do at the Ritz in 
Paris .. . you will soon discover that 
the place to lunch is at the Club de 
la Union and half the people at the 
Crillon proceed there en masse... 
there are two golf clubs where, 
though the courses themselves are 
nothing to brag about, the Andes 
towering above, more than make up 
for the tame golf ... you'll be hav- 
ing tea at Gathy Chaves, the de- 
partment store of the town, whose 
management has been smart enough 
to install a very chic tea room... 
one of the most amusing places for 
cocktails is the Savoy Hotel, where 
you can watch the young things of 
the town tangoing or jazzing to last 
year’s American hits . . . you'll lose 
your heart to a restaurant called 
Bahia, the Prunier’s of Santiago. 
Here they have the most marvelous 
assortment of sea food and they be- 
gin tempting you with it the minute 
your car drives up to the door. By 
that, I mean that right on the side- 
walk, they have tier after tier of 
luscious lobsters, shrimps, crabs, and 
all sorts of hors d’oeuvres to go with 
them ... you will probably decide, 
as I did, that the Chilean cuisine is 
the best in all South America. It’s 
really quite French, though there 
are plenty of Andalusian touches to 
make it exciting. 

When the time comes for you to 
depart for the East Coast, there are 
two routes open to you. Either you 
fly on the wonderful Panagra planes 
which soar you over the Andes, and 
on to Buenos Aires in six hours (and, 
incidentally, give you one of the 
thrills of your life while so doing) 
—or else, by devoting a week to it, 
you can go way down to the South of 


Chile and cross over into Patagonia 
through a most beautiful chain of 
little lakes. This is the way I went, 
after having been advised to do so 
by Noel Coward, who knows his way 
around the world as well as anyone. 
It was well worth the extra week, as 
the scenery, of lakes and mountains 
is as gorgeous as anything Scandin- 
avia and Switzerland have to offer. 
When you actually cross the Andes, 
you do so on horseback, your bag- 
gage being strapped onto mules. It 
only takes about three hours and, 
though it may. sound uncomfortable, 
is really an easy and unusual trip 
to make. 

Arriving in Buenos Aires, the first 
thing you do is to hie yourself to 
the Plaza Hotel. It will look aw- 
fully good to you after your long 
trip up from the South of Patagonia. 
This hotel is under the same man- 
agement as the Ritz Hotels in Lon- 
don, New York, and Paris, and they 
give you super-service. Or you may 
prefer the new City Hotel. Don’t miss 
the Jockey Club. This powerful and 
fabulously rich organization has 
many establishments. First their 
clubhouse at the race track, be- 
sides their golf club—to say noth- 
ing of schools and kindergartens 
which they maintain for good-will 
purposes. Probably the most lux- 
urious and complete clubhouse in 
all the world is the Jockey Club’s 
building in town on the Calle Florida 
... find out the days, or nights, on 
which you should do certain things. 
Society in the Argentine has a pen- 
chant for appearing at places at the 
time. For instance, there are certain 
nights when society goes to the opera 
—on others the audience is rather 
hoi polloi. And don’t miss the Colon 
Opera House. To me, it has a setting 
much more impressive than the Met- 
ropolitan, Covent Garden, or the 
Scala—though, of course, it’s not as 
gorgeous as the Paris Opera House 
... have lunch on Saturday at Har- 
rod’s, an excellently run branch of 
the famous London shop . . . for the * 
cocktail hour, go to three amusing 
new bars that have sprung up in 
Buenos Aires’ “West End.” You'll 
see the best of society at these places 
from six to eight—even débutantes 
can go unchaperoned, a thing un- 
heard of a few years ago. Patterned 
after smart New York speakeasies, 
these bars have names typically Amer- 
ican, though some follow the pro- 
hibition fashion of having no names 
on the exterior. They are called: 
“The Speakeasy”, “O. K.”, and “Sex 
Appeal” . . . the Saturday night 
dances at the City Hotel are popular 
with the American and English col- 
onies though, as a steady diet, the 
cuisine at the Plaza is much more 
attractive—especially in the Grill 
Room . . . speaking of cuisine, you 
will be amazed at the wonderful 
quality, of Argentine meats, which 
are undoubtedly the best in the 
world. Most of the balls are held 
at private homes, so if no invitations: 
come your way, you'd better plan 
on tangoing at Tabaris. This is 
Buenos Aires’ top-notch night club. 
It is rather reminiscent of Zelli’s. 
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Its location on Madison 
Avenue at 58th Street, just a few 
steps from Fifth Avenue, is one 
of the most desirable in the 
city. Smart shops, theatres, 
and business centers are quick- 
ly and conveniently reached. 
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| a mad desire to see India. On land- 


The Conquistadores 


It is a beautiful trip to Rio over 
a quite thrilling roadbed. But if you 
are pressed for time, continue on the 
boat up to Rio. You will be so im- | 
pressed by the wonderful setting of 
this magnificent city that you’ll need 
at least two weeks to see all the | 
sights. Here 


suggestions for 


miscellaneous 
\ visit: stop at 
the Copacabana Hotel, situated 20 
minutes from town, right on the bay, 
with the waves breaking on its beach 
only 20 yards 
window . if you don’t want to be 

as far out, stay at the Gloria Hotel, | 
nearer town, but still on the bay... | 
or if you prefer to be right in town, 

stop at the Palace Hotel. All three 

of them are under the same manage- 

ment lunch some day at. the | 
Rotisserie Americana and have tea 
at the Confeiteria Columbo, 
they have pastries and 
sandwiches .. . tea is also delightful 


are some 
your 


from your bedroom 


where 
marvelous 


on the second floor terrace of the 
Gloria . . . dine on the roof of the 
Palace, and at the German restau- 


rant, Taberna Carioca. 
As a parting tip for your South 


American tour, don’t forget what 
[ve told you about Peniad. After 
stopping there, the result will be | 


that, having got South America “out 
of your system’, you sail home with 


ing, you will probably make a bee- 
your travel agent—and so | 
another fascinating trip looms on 
your horizon. 


Classic Penthouse 
(Continued from page 24) 


entrance hall, with its stairway at | 
one end and double French windows 
at the other, carries out the classic 
tone, as the eighteenth century “re- 
vived” it. The floor is dark green and | 
white marble, and the same dark 
green is used in the pilasters flank- 
ing the windows and doors. The walls 
are dull greenish-gray picked out 
with gold and black. On either side 


| of the windows: stands a classically 


carved and very rare Adam urn, in 
its natural wood, filled with dark 
green plants. The draperies are made 
from an eighteenth century broca- 
telle, in deep violet and silver. 

The drawing room, on the right of 
the hall, takes up the note 
faintly in its turquoise walls, but the 
room is remembered most for its very 
alive yellows. Mrs. Jeannette Leny- 
gon did the decoration of a large 
part of the apartment and she has 
left it full of light; the sun flows 
through many windows between the 
chiseled folds of cleverly draped 
yellow taffeta hangings. The Adam 
near the window has ex- 
yellow, 


green 


settee 
tremely pale 
brocade c ice am of the c hairs 
are either Louis XV or Louis XVI, 
upholstered, some in antl to match 
the draperies and others in turquoise | 
to match the walls. The whole effect | 
might have been too diluted, too pale, | 
except for a rare eighteenth century 
rug. It has a brilliant floral pattern 
on a black ground. It accents and 
strengthens the whole room. 
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MELL-0-TONE CHIME 
Does 


nerves with its irritating bu-r-r? 
Mell-o-tone 
Chime. It'll give you a soft, 


your doorbell get on your 
Then replace it with 
mu- 
sical note that’s pleasant to your 
ears and easy on your nerves. For 
front door and back door in two 
different notes, 7-9%- Single chime, 


for one door, 1.95 
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HOME FINDER 
If your friends have difficulty find- 
ing your house at night here’s the 
Home Finder 
the number in bold lighted relief, 


remedy. announces 


visible at a goodly distance, even on 
the blackest night. Takes th 
button and uses the 
4.95 


e place 
of the door 
present doorbell wiring, 


SAVO FLOWER BOX 
That’s 


because of a special reservoir in the 


In Savo plants stay healthy. 


bottom that waters the soil in the 
natural way. Requires filling just 
through a tube in the 


oy" 


once a week, 
end. Green enameled. wide, 
8” high, 29” long, 3.503 35” long, 


1.00 


LEWIS 
& CONGER 


45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 


New York’s Leading Housewares store 


LUNCHEON AND BRIDGE 
CONCERT MUSIC 


TWO DOLLARS 


TEA DANSANT 


Eddy Duchin and Casino Orchestra 
Saturday and Sunday 
ONE SEVENTY-FIVE 


DINNER DANCING 


No couvert charge for guests wishing to remain for 
the performance of 


MORTON DOWNEY and MURPHY and JOHNSON 
FIVE DOLLARS 


SUPPER DANCE 
Eddy Duchin and Casino Orchestra 
COUVERT CHARGE—THREE DOLLARS 


Arrangements can be made including couvert charge 


Mineral water, flowers and supper 


CASINO 


IN CENTRAL PARK 


Reservation Bonardi 


Rhi. 4-3034 


INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED 


A Canadian house is interested in 
appointing a lady interior decora- 
tor. Anyone of high standing would 
be considered, Canadian preferred. 
Write, giving particulars of experi- 

ence and remuneration. 
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578 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTED 
THINGS. 
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Sunny Side Up 

Washable crib spreads. Amusing, printed 
designs. . . . Backgrounds of un- 
bleached printed in blue or peach, 

also blue printed in blue, green 
printed in blue, peach printed 

in peach or, yellow printed in 

blue. Size 43x60 ... Price $2.7 


Trudy 
Old fashioned doll dressed in red, 
blue or yellow oil prints. Straw sun- 
bonnet, Leather 
shoes, White 
apron. Trudy 
may be carried 
in her Tony Sarg 
Snuggle-roll. 


Price complete $2.95 
Doll alone $2.50 


STUDIO: wy o 
HARDINSBURG, KY. = 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


619 Madison Ave. 700 N. Michigan Bled. 


SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA LOUISVILLE 


668 Sutter Street 24 de la Guerra Studios 120 Heyburn Building 


DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


286 Book Bldg. Bullock’ s— Wilshire, Wilshire Boulevard 


PASADENA 


41 South El Molino Ave, 


ing mountaineers, shepherds and 
shepherdesses. 

History seems to be repeating it- 
self. While we hear the far-off rumb- 
lings of Great Changes we cultivate 
a yen for the simple Alpine life of 
the quiet valleys of the Austrian 
Tyrol. The latter is the setting of 
“Autumn Crocus,” a pretty, comic- 
romantic fragment in three acts by 
C. L. Anthony (Miss Dodie Smith) 
and played by Francis Lederer who 
has caught the town, and the delight- 
ful Patricia Collinge, assisted by a 
competent ensemble of singers of old 
German airs and a melodious harpist. 

“Autumn Crocus” was exceedingly 
well directed by Basil Dean. Both 
Mr. Lederer and the play are for the 
ladies of the sentimental variety. 
“DANGEROUS CORNER” 

This dinner by J. B. Priestley is 
quite a different affair from the now 
famous one thrown by George Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Of the two 
dinners, Priestley’s is the more orig- 
inal. “Dangerous Corner” has many 
faults. It is Priestley’s first play not 
made from a book. 

The idea of the play is this—that 
seven persons, fashionable, cultured, 
poised, after a dinner party at the 
home of a prosperous London pub- 
lisher, by dint of nageing and peck- 
ing at one another unmask, in the 
space of two hours, a murder, a mur- 
deress, the interlocking marital in- 
fidelities of those present, a. forger 
and a degenerate or two. The talk 
rises from pianissimo to a final cres- 
cendo of tragedy. 

“LILIOM” 

Here’s swaggering, cowardly, chest- 
pounding Liliom again with the fa- 
mous air, “Here come the damn po- 
lice,” and submissive, loving, take-it- 
on-the-chin Julie. 

Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut have made this famous 
play of Fereng Molnar their own. 
And so it was quite proper that the 
Civic Repertory Theatre should open 
their season with this play with Eva 
Le Gallienne in the best acting part 
in her career and Joseph Schildkraut 
in by far the best role he has ever 
assumed. 

And I liked them even better in 
this realistic fairy-story than I did 
twelve years ago when they did it 
for the Guild. Miss Le Gallienne’s 
pathos and humility of tone and 
manner have ripened with the years. 
It was her part twelve years ago; it 
is even more thoroughly her part 
today. Schildkraut also brought fire, 
a gusto, a deeper psychological in- 
sight to the role of Liliom than he 
did in those other years. But there is 
still that tendency to over-emphasis 


which at times threatens to mar his °* 


speeches. 

Beatrice de Neergaard, Sayre 
Crawley, Howard de Silva and Bea- 
trice Terry distinguished themselves, 
while the settings of Aline Bernstein 
were always adequate. 

The audience cheered the return of 
these two perfectly balanced stars— 
Le Gallienne and Schildkraut. 

“DEAR JANE” 
| Sir Joshua Reynolds, ponderous 


Broadway Up To Date 


(Continued from page 5o) 


old Sam Johnson, Jimmy Boswell and 
David Garrick are sitting around the 
ale-mugs back in 1775. They discuss 
woman. Sam says that woman has no 
depth, vision or creative powers. A 
wordy war ensues. 

But Josephine Hutchinson as Jane 
is about the most charming and 
beautiful creature on the present 
stage hereabouts. Small difference 
whether this is Jane Austen or not— 
she is Josephine. 

Eva Le Gallienne, who takes the 
part of the sister of Jane, never has 
looked more beautiful. Indeed, to see 
Miss Hutchinson and Miss Le Galli- 
enne together in this play is worth a 
trip to Fourteenth Street. 

The play itself is a comedy of old 
manners in which nothing of great 
importance happens. If you want to 
drowse in the charm of the past, 
“Dear Jane” will amuse you. And 
there are some delightful pre-ragtime 
dances and music. 

“FIREBIRD” 

This is an Hungarian “Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan” without the fan and 
without the corruscating dialogue of 
Wilde. Lejos Zilahy is the author. It 
was produced with all the meticulous 
care and microscopic detail that we 
are familiar with in the Gilbert Mil- 
ler productions. The twin stars were 
Judith Anderson, who is an earnest 
and intelligent actress, and Henry 
Stephenson, who is one of our most 
virile he-male actors. 

But for all that, “Firebird” does 
not come off. It is machine-made, 
and hollow and bare. The only kick | 
got out of it was a guessing contest 
with my fellow critics on the aisle as 
to who killed the famous Hungarian 
actor (Ian Keith), the idol of the 
girls, in the first act. 

“MORE ABBEY” 

The Abbey Players have gone forth 
for a year’s trip through the coun- 
try. I ask readers of ARTS & DECORA- 
TION who live in the cities south and 
west of New York not to miss these 
fine players from Dublin. They pre- 
sent the cream of the modern Irish 
playwrights, and their repertoire 
varies from light, artificial comedy to 
the blackest tragedy. 

Above all, see these players when 
they reach your town in “The Play- 
boy of the Western World,” “Things 
that Are Caesar’s,” “Juno and the 
Paycock,” “The Shadow of a Gun- 
man” and “The New Gossoon.” Al- 
so their one-act plays, which they use 
as curtain-raisers. 

“THE DARK HOURS” 

“The Dark Hours,” by the brilliant 
Don Marquis, was in five scenes and 
was almost a literal tale out of the 
New Testament. But those parts of it 
were best that were Mr. Marquis’, for 
there we got a personal slant and 
interpretation of an immortal legend. 
The story is of the last hours of Jesus 
and is vividly conceived in the mob- 
scenes, the scene before Pilate and 
the final panorama of the Crucifixion. 
Margery Marquis did a splendid piece _ 
of work in the direction of the play. 
which I enjoyed much more in the 
printed page than I did as a theatri- 
cal performance. 1 


Patrons for the Arts 


(Continued from page 49) 


under Pierre Monteux with the Paris 
Symphony. In Rébus and other sym- 
phonic works he has displayed a 
metallic maturity, a new creative fac- 
ulty for rhythm and modern melody 
that forced even the most Wagnerian- 
minded critics to give him room as 
the most important young composer 
since Stravinski. (Not that they 
meant that as praise.) 

In dominating and being dominat- 
ed by a musical group such as the 
Sérénade with, on the side, the paint- 
er Christian Bérard, as patrons the 
de Noailles can go far. How far tal- 
ent tethered in such elegant chains 
can go, is another question. 

The latest important French paint- 
er is the young Englishman, Sir Fran- 
cis Rose. Born on the opening of our 
century, son of a rich British coal 
baron, inclined, as he says, “to like 
to paint and to paint what he likes”, 
his recent association with the Vig- 
non Gallery provoked an uproar 
among rival young painters which, 
plus sales among collectors, must 
have been as gratifying as it was 
noisy. Rose’s tendencies are romantic, 
when they are not religious, mytho- 
logical, Miltonian, diabolic or purely 
natural. He has a sense of oils and 
fantasy, and an indifference to critic- 
ism remarkable in a super-sensitive 
Anglo-Saxon youth. 

There are precisely one-half dozen 
recognized, high-priced, good-as-men 
women artists working in France to- 
day—Hermine David, Valentine 
Prax, Marie Laurencin, Louise Her- 
vieu, the mysterious and exquisite 
lithographist of nudes who is report- 
ed going blind, and Suzanne Vala- 
don, dean of them all. Valadon 
started her artistic career as a bare- 
back rider in a circus, became a 
model for Degas, Puvis de Chavannes 
and Renoir (she posed for his Danse 
a la Ville, one of his finest canvases 
now in the Durand-Ruel collection), 


For the Gentlemen 
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flush of brown, the map dominates 
the room without being oppressive. 

The map is painted on canvas 
stretched on the wall surface above 
a dado of black formica. Carrying 
out the brown scheme, the floor is of 
a dark terrazzo with metal inlays, and 
the sofa and chairs are of Oriental 
walnut upholstered in brown leather. 

The smoking room on the second 
mezzanine is called the Nicotine 
Room—the wall glitters with an un- 
usual aluminum paper, with the saga 
of the tobacco weed from field to 
pipe blocked on its metal surface in 
deep tobacco brown. The design is 
Donald Deskey’s, as is the rest of the 
decoration of the room. He has 


chosen a reddish brown terrazzo 


floor, and a red leather sofa, while 
the chairs are of natural leather. 

The cowboy tradition creeps into 
the theme of the third mezzanine 
smoking room. The whole lounge is 
dominated by the mural by Buk UI- 
reich, in which cowpuncher, cactus, 


and she also became the mother of 
the painter Maurice Utrillo, whose 
early canvases are signed Maurice 
Valadon Utrillo. The patronymic 
Utrillo was a touching gift made to 
the mother by the Spanish painter of 
that name, at a period of poverty 
when names were all that even gen- 
erous artists could afford to give. 
During the last mischievous decade, 
Valadon was out-distanced in popu- 
larity and price by her son. But in 
the opinion of many aesthetic-mind- 
ed collectors, the terrestrial, earth- 
loving quality of Valadon’s can- 
vases remains unequaled as a_per- 
sonal expression of the family talent. 

In the Georges-Petit show what was 
most exquisite and new were her land- 
scapes, mostly taken from the country- 
side around the little chateau where 
she now lives, at St. Bernard, near Ly- 
on. An excellent volume of eighteenth 
planches gravées (of which the plates 
were destroyed) of Valadon’s en- 
gravings has just been issued for La 
Portique, in the boulevard Raspail. 

For several years those fanciful 
fossils, or lumps of rock crystal, those 
delicate dead architectures of flying 
fish—have become fashionable ac- 
cessories of the French parloir. 
None has been more successful and 
sure than that of Madame Bolette 
Natanson whose mountings, amid 
modernistic glass, of such prehistoric 
citizens as star-fish, corals or night- 
moths emprisoned in prisms, have 
furnished true natures mortes of a 
lively beauty which has placed them 
in some of the best art collections 
in Paris. For David Weil she made 
“Homage to Night,” a poetic Poe- 
like composition of phasme and bats, 
and flying fish, which by being flat- 
tened in skeleton form with corals, 
star-fish and other sea-animals, has 
the beauty of an aquarium and the 
advantage of being only a few inches 
thick. For Princesse Edmond de 
Polignac she created “Monument to 
the Insects” in which flying insects 
are used like the wax-flowers be- 
neath an old-fashioned glass dome. 


desert, rattlesnake and other attri- 
butes of life out where men are men 
shed the spirit of the plains in the 
modern manner. It is done on stone- 
tone, a new medium. The oil paint 
is applied directly to this substance 
while it is still wet, and different 
roughnesses and textures may be 
obtained in the same picture. 

In this room the walls are covered 
with leather applied in rectangular 
blocks, and the floors are terrazzo 
patterned in two tones—light tan 
and tar. The sofa is of walnut and 
brown corduroy, and metal chairs 
are covered with brown and white 
cowhide. 

In a way the smoking room off 
the main lounge of the Rockefeller 
Center theater is a summary of all 
the others. And the Stuart Davis 
mural is certainly a summary of all 
the items of our civilization we have 
come to regard as peculiarly dear 
to the masculine heart—from filling 
station to barber pole—all tumbling 
together the way life in the metrop- 
olis is supposed to be. The walls of 
this room are lined with cork, and 
the ceiling is of polished copper. 
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Breakfast 
with a Bachelor 


Or, how a Young Man About ‘Town Entertains 
on a Sunday Morning 


Here is a subject too long neglected. So Arts & Decoration 
rescues it and treats it delightfully in its February issue. In a 
fresh, amusing manner, it tells what is served, and how, with 
wise suggestions for handling temperamental guests at a social 
zero hour. 

This is only one example of the way in which Arts & Decoration 
covers every phase of pleasant living. By its zestful discussions, 
its knowing instructions, and its beautiful photographs, it gives 
a fascinating panoramic picture of all the elements which com- 
pose a well-rounded social scheme—lovely homes, beautiful 
furniture, tasteful table settings, stately and informal gardens, 
distinctive entertaining, music, the theatre, travel, games, and 
play. Small wonder that, more than any other magazine, it is a 
source of constant inspiration to those who love the pleasant 
things of this world. 


Subscribe now, not only for one year, but for two or three, for by 
doing so you effect a considerable saving both of time and money. 


One Year—$6.00 Two Years—$10.00 Three Years—$12.00 
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Do you 


WORRY ? 


mw Insidious thing, worry. Nuisance. You think it’s 
mental. But often it’s purely physical. Poisons in 
your system change not only the color of your skin, 
but the color of your thoughts. 


Maybe your troubles are partly your coffee. 


With certain people, caffeine, the tasteless drug in 
ordinary coffee, forces heart action, over-stimulates 
nerves... With subsequent depression, sleeplessness, 
or Worry. 

Coffee cheers you up? Quite so. But try this. Two 
weeks of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee (97 % caffeine- 
free). Blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian 
coffees,—nothing out but the caffeine. 


Your nerves may miss their caffeine at first... 
then they will calm down... and you can enjoy 
coffee deliciousness to your heart’s content. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in 2 
Battle Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. se 
» 
x 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! ms ot \° 
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Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag a 2 
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Or, send 15 cents in stamps he % ge 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF W. & J. SLOANE 


Serene Beauty is Never Haphazard 


FTEN it is spontaneous, but always it is the result 

of instinctive good taste expressing itself through 
the principles of color, harmony, and design which have 
been built up through centuries of thought. 


All down the broad highways of history, great men 
have turned from momentous affairs of government to 
vive their thought to beauty. Magnificent Lorenzo, in the 
aureate days of Italy’s renaissance; Louis, the effulgent 
Roi Soleil in the days of France’s glory; indomitable 
Napoleon, tireless Little Corporal, First Emperor of 
France, and conqueror of a continent—all gave of their 
priceless time to the planning and supervision of lovely 
homes and furniture, leaving upon them the indelible 
mark of their personalities and tastes, 


THE COURSE 


Thirty lessons (lavishly illustrated printed booklets) 
that can be mastered with ease in a few months, util- 
izing only a few minutes a day of your spare time. 


I. The Fixed Background XVIII. Jacobean and 
Il. Walls - Restoration Furniture 


Ill. Windows and Their in England 
Treatment XIX. William and Mary, 
IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Queen Anne and Early 
Coverings Georgian Styles in Fur- 
V. Lights, Lighting Fix- fhe 
tures XX. The Age of Chip- 
VI. Color, Color Schemes _pendale in England 
7 XXI. The Adam Period .- 
in England and Amer- 
ica 


XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British, and 
Continental Styles 


XXIII. Interior Decora- 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture 


VIII. Decorative Textiles 
and Hangings 


IX. Choosing, Framing, 
and Hanging Pictures 


X. Painted Furniture and 


Can you create 
a room like this? 


You can if you possess accurate knowl- 
edge of the laws of color harmony: not 
otherwise. Instinctive good taste, even a 


flair for color, is not enough. 


Real imaginative genius went into the 
color scheme of this gracious room. 
Against walls of deep Bois de Rose are 
grouped fine French pieces in pale gold, 
white, and rose, with delightful and sur- 
prising accents in the dark rich brown 
of the lamp shades, and the brilliant 
Chartreuse green of the graceful little 
footstool. 


The past offers you its treasure of experience. No longer 
must you spend years of laborious searching and study to 
gain the knowledge you want. All this has been done for 
you. The thought, the toil, and the genius of the world’s 
master craftsmen, artists and decorators, have been ar- 
ranged and simplified, so that now you may select from 
them, and in your turn create. Here is your opportunity 
easily and quickly to learn the laws and principles that 
must be followed in creating for yourself a home which 
reflects your personality and your heritage of taste. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HO.M.E S.T.U DY C OUrRes 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


opens up for you new vistas of beauty, releases latent 
talents, and enhances the joys of creating. It has, as well, 
the practical value of extremely useful knowledge. It will 
enable you to save much money in the furnishing and 
decorating you will do in your own home, and it will make 
possible, if you wish, your entering a profession which is 
one of those rare combinations of the utilitarian and the 
aesthetic. 


There is no course of reading or study more valuable 
to the cultivated man or woman who cares for the beauty 
created by the world’s master artists and craftsmen. The 
cost of the course is small, and you will be repaid many 
times over. Let us tell you about it in detail. 


Send this coupon now 


its Uses 

XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment 

XII. Historical Back- 
grounds 

XIII. The Historical 
Background of Style 

XIV. The Renaissance 
Style in Furniture 

XV. The Baroque Style 
in Furniture 

XVI. The Rococo Style 


in Furniture 


XVII. The Neo-Classic 


Style in Furniture 


tion as a Profession 


_ XXIV. Problems and 


Their Practical Solu- 
tion 


XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Fundamental Idea’ 


of Modern Decoration 
XXVII. Modern Styles in 
Fabrics and Colors 
XXVIII. Modern Furni- 
ture 
XXIX. The Spirit of 
Modern Art 


XXX. Combining Modern 
with Other Styles 


ARTS & DECORATION, 
578 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


Please send me your booklet describing the Home Study 


Course in Interior Decoration. 
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Huzzah 
for the thoughtful Meadows! 


EHOLD the noble Meadows, most considerate 

of butlers, mindful of his master’s every need. 

The one magazine indispensable to all civil- 
ized lovers of sport has just arrived in the morning 
post. What more imperative than that Meadows 
should hasten to bring it to the M. F. H.? Let the 
hunt wait! 

This, of course, is THE SPORTSMAN. Where- 
ever the packs go forth to hunt, where the sailing 
ships pick up the first fresh breeze of dawn, where 
the white ball flies goalwards with pounding hoofs 
behind—there are the makers of THE SPORTS- 
MAN to bring to your reading table the authentic 
feel of the occasion, its veritable color and go. 

There is between the writers and artists who fill 


THE SPORTSMAN’S pages every month and the 


readers of the magazine a comradely sense of par- 
ticipation in a common enterprise, rare in the publish- 
ing field. For both groups the world of sports is a 
familiar and well-beloved environment through 
which they move as spectators and actors alike. 
Articles that are informed and informing, as technical 
as the deft handling of the subject demands, and yet 
as informal as a locker-room chat, pictures that cap- 
ture the high movements of the drama of play— 
these make a book for a body of full-blooded alert 
Americans who constitute the aristocracy of sports- 
dom. 

If Meadows is not about at this moment with your 
latest copy of THE SPORTSMAN, it is still pos- 
sible to have the magazine at hand throughout the 


coming year by sending in your subscription now. 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


Ricuarp E. Danietson, Editor 


60 Batterymarch Boston, Mass. 


On the principal newsstands 50 cents By subscription $4.00 a year 
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